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NOTICE. 


Tue Proprietor of this Magazine would inform its readers that 

the work will be edited, after the present number, by 
Rev. EDMUND H. SEARS, of Wayland, Mass., and 
Rev. RUFUS ELLIS, of Boston. 

This arrangement, he trusts, will be satisfactory to the present 
subscribers, and to many others whom he hopes to receive during 
the coming year. 

He would also take this opportunity to express his grateful thanks 
for the patronage which the Magazine has received since its estab- 
lishment, fifteen years ago. He feels encouraged to hope that the 
same favor may be continued under the new Editorship, which he 
has reason to believe will fully sustain the character of the work, 
and make it acceptable to readers of different denominations. 


N. B. Articles intended for publication in this work may be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, and sent to the Publishing Office. Such 
as are accepted and printed will be paid for at the close of the vol- 
ume. ‘Those which the Editors do not propose to insert will be 
returned to the office within a month. 


*,* Publishers who may wish books noticed will please send a 
copy to the Editors as soon as issued from the press ; such books 
will receive early attention, and the number of the Magazine con- 
taining the notice will be sent to the publisher of the work. 


** The few subscribers who have forgotten, probably, to pay the 
present year’s subscription, will confer a favor by an early remittance. 


*,* The Magazine will hereafter be published from the Bookstore 
of Crospy, Nicuoits, & Co., 117 Washington Street, where sub- 
scriptions will be received and the business department attended to 


by the subscriber. 
LEONARD C. BOWLES. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF THE EDITOR. 


Wirn this number of the Magazine closes its twentieth 
volume. The present editor has been connected with it 
since it was started, at the beginning of the year 1844. One 
year he served as junior in an editorial partnership with an 
esteemed and kind associate, for whose friendship he is still 
most grateful; during fourteen years more he has had the 
whole editorial charge. Considering the mutabilities of 
modern journalism, this is long enough to establish a respect- 
able reputation for constancy. Considering all things, it is 
long enough for edification. And so, wishing relief from 
these engagements, and time for other studies, the editor 
retires. 

It is due to the proprietor— who also has kept his con- 
nection with the Magazine from the beginning —to say, 
that this step is taken from no decline of fidelity on his part 
or of patronage on the part of the public. On the contrary, 
a natural regret is felt at bringing to a close the relations 
that have existed so long, and with uniform good-will, be- 
tween the literary and the business supervision; while the 
subscription-list, which has justified repeated enlargements 
in the form of the work, seems never to have shown a 
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more generous or firm support than at this time. The 
original design of the periodical was to furnish profitable 
reading, of a miscellaneous but principally of a religious 
character, to Christian families. In the first number issued 
it was announced as the intention of its conductors to make 
it a means of promoting the “spiritual growth” of its read- 
ers. These aims have not been widely departed from. The 
primary purpose has never been literary nor theological. 
Christian truth has been very little exhibited here in its 
more elaborate intellectual forms or its scientific relations. 
Neither in the body of the work nor in the review of current 
literature have the appropriate pursuits of a student in the- 
ology been represented, except in the most incidental and 
cursory way. On the other hand, the labors that have 
pressed upon us continually in a busy profession have ren- 
dered it quite unavoidable that the editorial duty should be 
discharged, from month to month, very hastily, in hours res- 
cued with difficulty from other demands. We have been 
obliged to fill the pages, for the most part, with such articles 
as friendly hands and sympathizing hearts have furnished, 
with little solicitation or correspondence, — always grateful 
for the thoughtful and appropriate papers that have come in 
to us, in prose or verse, from regular or occasional corre- 
spondents, and always admiring the providence of the sup- 
ply, that has rarely left us lacking much, or inconveniently 
abounding. ‘These circumstances, together with the neces- 
sary limitations in the resources that support such a publi- 
cation, are the only apology we have to offer for defects of 
which we have been continually growing more and more 
painfully conscious. With the proprietor, at least, the facts 
have always been understood; and probably they were too 
plain to most of the subscribers to be the occasion of much 
disappointment. 

In the department of book-notices we have taken some 
pains to be true to our own judgment and conscience, irre- 
spective of the private views of publishing houses and au- 
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thors, regarding that office of every editor as a trust of great 
sacredness and solemnity, at present much under the two- 
fold damage of self-interest and carelessness. Not that we 
have here anything to boast of: we only wish to take the 
opportunity to record our sense of the religious importance 
of commending or reproving the issues of a prolific press, 
according to the highest standard of what is pure in letters, 
elevating in morals, sound in influence on manners and life, 
and true in doctrine. The way of real independence, how- 
ever, in this respect, will not be found altogether pleasant 
to the feet. Independence is a comely creature, and easy 
to be commended, at a distance, or when it happens to jamp 
with our notions. We all prize it when it does not cross 
our own path, criticise our own party, or clash with our own 
pride. When it does that, most editors, we suspect, could 
tell, in humiliating recitals, how apt even men reputable for 
magnanimity are to construe independence into imperti- 
nence, and to find that they can dispense with the visitor 
who does not agree with their opinions, or think well of 
their performance, or deal gently with the prejudices of their 
sect. After all; perhaps they only exercise their rights, or 
follow their affinities, or vindicate their convictigns. Let 
us be patient with one another, and forget whatever it is not 
good to remember. ' 

As to different religious denominations, our endeavor has 
been to treat them all, when we have had occasion to refer 
to them, with justice, and something more than justice. 
But that is too difficult a virtue to let us rest with any 
complacency in the dream that we have achieved it. Under 
a strong sense of the injury that true piety and the Redeem- 
er’s honor have to suffer in so many quarters, including some 
where it would be least expected, from sectarian suspicion, 
narrowness, and bigotry, we have wished to keep our little 
province clear of all that mischief. In the confidence that 
the future progress and prosperity of the Church depend on 
a nobler catholicity, a more simple and direct communion 
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between the believer and the person and heart of Christ, we 
have striven hard not to speak of any religious organization, 
or any earnest disciple, with bitterness. But he must be a 
slight observer of the mysteries of his own nature, who does 
not know that these biases creep upon us with awful sub- 
tlety, and that harsh judgments go out from us in unsuspect- 
ed signs. We are not unwilling to acknowledge that we 
have printed some words, under what now seems a mistaken 
impression of duty, which we would gladly blot out. For 
all needless offences, against men or bodies of men, we sin- 
cerely declare our shame, and ask forgiveness. 

According to the general plan already referred to, as di- 
recting our course, no attempt has been made to turn this 
Jourual into a vehicle of the editor’s theological belief. We 
have not been anxious that a complete creed, not even that 
our own creed, should be gathered from its pages. On many 
points, and those not the least vital to Christianity, regarded 
as a body of truth addressed to the mind, our views have 
undergone serious modifications since we slipped, half acci- 
dentally, into this editorial chair. There has been no time 
when we could say, that in all these respects we regarded 
our conclusions as finally and irreversibly determined. In- 
deed, if we must confess to having spent fifteen years of 
work in the active world, and of thought on the highest 
themes, without great interior changes, we should be obliged 
to own a more deplorable degree of short-coming than any 
now in mind. About two years ago, finding that the Mag- 
azine was supposed by some persons to be under some sort 
of constructive obligation to favor the views of Unitarians, 
— as it had done in its earlier years, — we took immediate 
pains to disabuse the reader of that error, and an alteration 
to that effect was made in the title. Having the Unitarian 
movement in esteem for its early protests against intolerance, 
for its needed counterpoise to some prevailing extremes and 
extravagances in the forms and phraseology of doctrine, for 
its earnest application of Christian principles to common 
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business and present duties, for its practical reform on a 
scholastic style of discourse, for the excellent spirit and 
ability of many of its adherents, and for its prompt espousal 
of the domestic humane enterprises of the modern Church, 
we must reserve the right to suggest that its efforts to cor- 
rect errors had extensively run into the denial or oblivion of 
truths. Dissatisfied, at several points, with its interpreta- 
tions, definitions, and measures, we wished, without any 
presumptuous forwardness, or calculating backwardness, to 
be perfectly free to say so. Holding such convictions re- 
specting the sublime facts of the Divine influence, — the 
gracious Incarnation and Mediation of the Saviour, — the 
meaning of the Baptismal formula, — the necessity and suf- 
ficiency of the Divine sacrifice to win and redeem the world, 
—the Lordship of the Son of God, — his blessed, endearing 
personal relations to his Church and people, — the primal 
and moving action of the Holy Spirit as a supernatural 
power in all the regenerative exercises of the soul, with a 
universal need of that action;— holding convictions, we 
say, on these subjects, such as our reading in Unitarian lit- 
erature had not made us acquainted with, or at most only 
in glimpses and hints, — and such as Unitarian writings 
often directly denied, — we desired to escape misconception, 
and make the way stand open for a frank utterance of our 
faith as often as there should be occasion. 

The immediate eause of this change was the publication 
of a sermon and several articles, written by men of different 
creeds, all in excellent temper, on the nature and efficacy of 
the Atonement in Christ. The discussion — which, but from 
the circumstance that the first of these papers had a practi- 
cal purpose, and went to show how the author’s doctrine 
connected itself with “holiness” of character, would have 
been a departure from the general scope of this publication 
— was of course incomplete. But an attempt was made to 
suggest that the relations of that august and central act in 
the world’s history, — that mysterious and affecting agony 
31* 
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borne for human sin, which renders the Cross the one uni- 
versal symbol of Christendom,— are not confined to the 
operation of an exemplary virtue, and the presentation of 
a disinterested proof of human sincerity, consistency, and 
benevolence, but are strictly Divine in their origin and char- 
acter, and are indispensably interwoven in the principles by 
which God governs and saves mankind, — as in the accepted 
apostolic expression, that He, our God, by coming to us in 
suffering, “ might be just, and the Justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” Of these two views, the former — which, 
however, we do not attribute to any body of persons, be- 
cause we have no means of knowing by how many it is 
received — seems to us not only to stand convicted as inad- 
equate and unscientific by the facts, unphilosophical by the 
reasons, jejune by the religious affections, and unhistorical 
by the past, but to put upon the Gospel itself the aspect of 
a stupendous self-misunderstanding. The profounder, rich- 
er, and more inspiring doctrine, however imperfectly set forth 
as yet in any extra-Scriptural statement, lies at the heart of 
the New Testament, has its majestic foreshadowings in the 
Old, and has given its historic impulse to the life of the 
Church. It yields a fragrance to the ancient litanies, a ten- 
derness to the piety it awakens, humility to the postures of 
the penitent soul, joy and grandeur and jubilant ascription 
to the worship of the great congregation. 

Not a few encouraging indications have been lately given, 
that advanced and adoring minds, from among those which 
have long been reckoned as seeing no truth here, are gladly 
and gratefully catching a new light in this direction. Who 
knows but the result, slowly and providentially evolved, if 
we are only patient with each other’s crudities, and instant 
in prayer, may yet be at least a proximate affirmation of 
doctrine, at once acceptable to the common reason, and sat- 
isfying and comforting to faith? At the same time a phrase 
has appeared and been applied — we have no knowledge by 
whom originally —to those that embrace this belief, in its 
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various forms, which is meant to bear an opprobrious signifi- 
cation, but which is to be eagerly adopted, and worn with 
thankful honor. Excepting as all names are apt to become 
vulgarized by flippant use, and to lose their dignity in par- 
tisan associations, we should rejoice to be numbered among 
those who are distinguished as “ sacrificial” believers. It is 
a happy and descriptive title,— descriptive of those who 
find “sacrifice” to be the inmost and commanding idea of 
our religion, — happy for those who can give it an unquali- 
fied welcome and a consistent exemplification in their lives. 
It is broad and high, clear of all that is technical, or merely 
traditional or sectarian, in creeds and constructions. So 
long as the one characteristic burden of preaching shall be 
“ Christ and him crucified”; so long as the Bible shall re- 
main a story and celebration of Divine and human suffering 
voluntarily borne for the offences and sins of others; so long 
as self-abnegation is the glory of all heroism, the charm of 
all the fairest dreams of imagination, the grace of every ideal 
of humanity, and the energy that stirs our loftiest enthusi- 
asm ; so long as it remains true, on the Saviour’s own word, 
that except a man take up his cross he cannot be his disci- 
ple, and the cross continues the distinctive Christian sign; 
so long as the immortal angels bend round the throne in 
homage “to the Lamb that was slain from the foundation 
of the world”; and so long as in the homes and habita- - 
tions of the children of men meek and silent sacrifices of 
ease, comfort, pleasure, reputation, and property, and every 
earthly good, go on, for the dear sake of affection towards 
God and man,—so long will the true Church of believers 
entreat that they may be accounted worthy to bear the desig- 
nation of “ sacrificial” Christians. Yes; that is the “blood- 
theology,” — a term for which our taste is not responsible, 
but of which we cheerfully consent to bear our share of the 
reproach, in the name— would to God it were with the tem- 
per! —of Him whose blood was verily poured out for us, — 
the last proof of his wondrous sympathy and infinite com- 
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passion. “The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin,” says the Apostle John. That is what we want of a 
“theology.” “ Having made peace through the blood of his 
cross,” says Paul,—a work worthy of any theology. “ For 
this is my blood,” says the Holy Saviour, when he is ap- 
pointing the great ordinance by which his Church is always 
to remember him, —“ my blood, of the New Testament, which 
is shed for many for the remission of sins.” Let theology 
draw near, and behold, and wonder, and praise. This is the 
theology of boundless Love,— Love in its unutterable an- 
guish, Love in more than the mortal pain and passion of 
death, — Love rising into serene and perfect and everlasting 
joy, through the sorrows of a life freely laid down — say, 
rather, offered up — for Truth, for Heaven, for God, for the 
salvation of the erring and guilty children of men. Blood 
is the element of life. Pouring it out of the heart is the 
most complete pledge of the sinner’s ransom, the most sig- 
nificant earthly emblem of self-denial. Heaven pity a 
blood-less theology ! 

To chronicle any tokens of a growing and deepening 
conviction like this, has been one of the privileges of our 
place. Believing that in the illuminating grace of the Spirit 
they are to come to light in richer profusion, by the ex- 
change of a partial and mechanical for large and spiritual 
expositions of the theme, and by the apprehension of a 
sympathetic instead of a mercantile substitution, we con- 
gratulate those who will have it in their power to note and 
register that progress, as grand as any that theology has to 
make. But, again, let Charity keep her watch, even until 
the morning breaks. We all see, yet, through a glass, 
darkly. They that remember this, waiting without pre- 
sumption while they labor without despair, and loving all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, are the true 
Israel of God. 

Since the period referred to, the Monthly Religious Maga- 
zine and Independent Journal has included sermons and arti- 
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cles from men of very various religious names, and em- 
bracing different systems. We have felt a new comfort and 
interest in the conduct of such an organ,—the organ not 
of a sect, but of the Christian Liberality which is willing 
to hear earnest and reverential voices from any sect. This 
course has thoroughly commended itself to our taste and 
judgment, and proved most happy in the experience. It 
has brought us into acquaintance with many friends and 
brethren, far and near, who stand with large and open 
hearts, scholarly intellects, and stout hands, ready to wel- 
come and to serve the kingdom of heaven on earth. The 
possession of these friends, of their fellowship, confidence, 
and the assurance of their intercessions, will be a joy re- 
maining, after this mode of communication with them has 
passed from our control. 

It passes into the charge of strong and trustworthy men, 
as we learn from the proprietor, into whose hands we relin- 
quish it, and as he will announce to the public. Not only 
by their superior ability and accomplishments, but by the 
combination of their twofold wisdom and time, and other 
resources, they will doubtless be seen to raise the general 
standard of the work, and to increase its attractions. Of the 
principles they will follow in reference to the matters touched 
in the preceding paragraphs, it does not become us to speak, 
nor have we the knowledge how to speak. They will speak 
and act for themselves. Their faithfulness, learning, devout- 
ness, and intent to honor the Master, need no vouchers. T'o 
them, to the proprietor, to the list of subscribers, to all our 
fellow-editors, to all our readers, friendly helpers, and breth- 
ren in Christ, we offer our cordial good wishes and a respect- 


ful parting salutation. 
F. D. Huntineton. 
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ETERNAL LIFE. 


Amip the diversity of human pursuits there is one object 
that interests all hearts; and that is life, unending life. 
True, we see one absorbed in gain, another fired by am- 
bition, a third devoted to pleasure; and with these and innu- 
merable other things which they set before themselves daily, 
how, it will be asked, can you say that all men are pursuing 
the ways of religion? I do not say that religion is the 
universal aim, but the gift of religion, which is life, and not 
mere breath and being either, but an interminable happiness, 
— that every human creature desires and thinks to pursue. 

And this is the boon promised in the New Testament. 
“ Eternal Life” there means, not simply a perpetual exist- 
ence, nor yet holiness alone, but a state of blessedness. 
And now how are we required to secure this precious pos- 
session? The way is plain. “ This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” 

Two points here present themselves. First, we must 
know the true God; and what is it to know God? The 
Bible tells us he is a Spirit; to become acquainted with 
him, then, we must be spiritually-minded. Flesh and blood 
cannot comprehend him; there is nothing in our mortal 
part that can take cognizance of God. But there are prin- 
ciples and sentiments within us, there is a living soul, by 
which we can apprehend him, and draw nigh to and love 
him. And as the Father hath life in himself, so does he 
give to the Son to have life in himself; and through him he 
breathes a quickening influence on the soul that seeks his 
face; he infuses a vital energy into every one who comes 
with a childlike, earnest purpose to ask it. 

The Holy Spirit is conveyed to our souls by various 
means and methods. Now it is given directly in answer to 
prayer; and now we receive it through channels and instru- 
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ments. The voices of experience, of history, and the multi- 
tudinous ministrations of human life, are eloquent with 
spiritual instructions. “ The words that I speak unto you,” 
said our divine Redeemer, “they are spirit and they are 
life.” The Holy Spirit is shed through the reverent reading 
of the inspired volume. We never dwell on its heaven- 
descended truths, and imbibe its holy influences, without 
receiving an unction from on high. 

And -we are required, as a preliminary to and accom- 
paniment of eternal life, to know Jesus Christ, whom the 
Father hath sent. He is to be received, not as a mere mor- 
tal, a man like ourselves, but as a Divine being. God in 
Christ, and Christ in God, that is the sacred cable that is to 
unite us to the eternal world. This doctrine is not one for 
the understanding ; “no one knoweth the Son” — intellect- 
ually —‘“ but the Father.” The redemption through him 
is to our feeble powers a mystery; the height and depth of 
that work no finite mind can measure. It is not to be com- 
prehended, but apprehended, taken in by the lowly and sub- 
missive heart. Jesus Christ is a rock of offence to our 
shallow logic; but the affections embrace him with a cordial 
joy. No one can truly accept Christ until it is done py his 
inmost experience. How are we to possess the eternal life, 
while as yet unacquainted with those gracious dispositions 
that constitute the very germ of the life hidden in Christ ? 
To sound the depths of the message, we must appreciate 
the spirit of the messenger. In fine, let us start from what- 
ever point, we shall never reach that blessed goal, “ eternal 
life’ except through Him who alone is the way, the truth, 
’ and the life. 

And if we can never know the Father and the Son by 
any merely mental process, still less can it be accomplished 
by external means, translations and vehicles alone. “ Life! ” 
Look at it, what does the word signify? Is it an outward 
thing? Can the human body be kept alive by the motions 
of its exterior parts alone? No, within, at the very centre 
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of the frame, there must be a vital energy. If the heart be 
not active, if it be not incessant in its work, the members 
soon languish and die. You may apply an ingeniously 
contrived instrument to a lifeless body, that shall cause the 
eye to roll and the arms to move. But no one calls this 
life ; neither can an outward obedience alone vivify the soul. 
These decent appearances will no more avail toward the 
“eternal life,’ than the machine that acts upon and agitates 
the corpse can infuse into that life and vigor. All our confi- 
dence in these inert externals, in the forms of godliness, is 
leading to disappointment and woe. To every one who leans 
on worldly prudence, human commendation, and seemly mo- 
ralities, Christ will at last say, as he did to the young man 
in the midst of his loveliness, “One thing thou lackest.” 
To enter into life, you must sell all that you have, keep 
back nothing, but bring your whole heart and “ follow me.” 

It follows next, that eternal life is not like a garment we 
may put on our person; it cannot be conferred upon us as a 
gift outright. ‘Suppose we should find what seemed a dis- 
tinct record that God in his infinite and indiscriminate love 
would make an unconditional donation of eternal life to the 
whole human family ; nothing was to be done on their part, 
and by no amount of guilt could they alienate the gift. 
From the nature of the soul and the nature of the dona- 
tion, we might decide that such an act was impossible. 
God can produce a new being, and give it a present life. 
This he did in the formation of our bodies. But does the 
body live on unconditionally? Let us cease to breathe, 
and its functions are at once suspended, and life soon departs. 


Neither can the soul live without inhaling the spiritual ~ 


atmosphere. Do you say the Creator will give it eternal 
life in such a way that it cannot help being for ever blest? 
We answer, that such a position disregards the fundamental 
law of our being. He bestows physical life, and with it a 
capacity for continued existence. But if we cease to take 
food and to employ the various means of supporting animal 
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life, the body dies. So, if we neglect to take spiritual food, 
the means and aids for the health of the soul, that also must 
die, — die to holiness, die to happiness, die to heaven. 

We are prone to think of heaven as a place, to which if 
our souls can once be conveyed, we shall be immediately 
and for ever blest. And if eternal life were that outward 
thing which some esteem it, then those who are “dead in 
trespasses and sins” might have ground to hope for it, — to 
expect in some inexplicable way to reach it. But the mere 
removal of the spirit from earth to heaven can no more 
breathe into it a new and ever-during life, than the bearing 
of an inanimate body from one room to another can raise 
it from the dead. We must carry with us a vital energy, 
regenerated affections, holy principles, a living union with 
the living Christ, a genuine love of goodness and sympathy 
with all good beings, or the fairest mansions will only serve 
by the contrast to aggravate our sufferings. 

Let us illustrate. How little do we enjoy this world, with 
all its enchanting sights and melodious sounds, when pros- 
trate on the bed of sickness! How vain it is to present him 
that is burning with fever dainties for the appetite! We do 
but enhance his sense of privation and wretchednegs. So 
would it be with the carnal man if offered the luxuries of 
“eternal life.” He has no taste for them, no moral appetite 
to enjoy them. They are for the spiritually-minded alone; 
and he lacks every disposition and habit that can render 
such scenes agreeable; he needs the inward health to relish 
these pleasures. It were but a mockery of his pains to hold 
up such gifts before him. 

This language may appear to some minds extravagant 
and unwarrantable. Nothing is more common than to hear 
men speak of salvation as if it were a gift that might, if God 
so pleased, be bestowed in its fulness on every one. The 
preparatory state, the mind and heart, are made in this way 
virtually of no account whatever. Passages are often cited 
from the Scriptures to the effect that any individual can in 
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and of himself, at any moment, be his character what it may, 
receive the heavenly life. The lot of the righteous and the 
wicked will be hereafter, it is implied, essentially the same 
thing. But the Bible must be misinterpreted in such views ; 
its philosophy cannot be so poor as this. Until it can be 
demonstrated that sickness and health, life and death, are all 
one in their nature and essence, we cannot obliterate the 
great boundary-lines of revelation. “He that soweth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth 
to the Spirit” —and he alone of course —“shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” This is plain language; and it is as 
rational as it is Scriptural. ‘Take a person who cannot dis- 
tinguish one note from another to a concert of music. Is he 
entertained? Can you compel him to enjoy those strains 
of harmony? How strange this expectation that in relig- 
ion, as in nothing else in existence, it is wholly immaterial 
whether there be a taste for its peculiar joys or not; and 
that, whether the capacity for its holy exercises have been 
exercised or all unused, the enjoyment of its future scenes 
and awards is inevitable to the whole race! 

Then, again, whence does it appear that the life to come 
is so unlike the spiritual life in this world that no special 
fitness of character for it is required? The New Testament 
represents the case as otherwise. “He that hath the Son 
hath life,” hath a foretaste of it already. “ Whosoever liv- 
eth and believeth in me,” saith the Redeemer, “shall never 
die,” — showing that the life promised in the Gospel com- 
mences upon earth. Hear the beloved John: “These things 
have I written that ye may know that ye have eternal life.” 
That is now, while he is addressing them, they have in 
themselves an earnest of the eternal life. 

It will not then do for the Bible Christian to say of heaven 
that it is to be an entirely new gift, something wholly un- 
like the experiences of this world. It is a pure delusion, 
this idea of being made hereafter, by some inexplicable 
transformation, safe and happy, all saturated though we 
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should be with guilt and pollution. The true heir of future 
blessedness must be enjoying here an antepast of the celes- 
tial feast. He knows the Father, who is himself life and 
love, by holy living and sanctified affections; he knows the 
Son as sent from the Father, by breathing the same elevated 
and vivifying atmosphere with him, and by walking in fel- 
lowship with them both. This is life eternal, inwardly ob- 
tained, comprehended on earth, not indeed to perfection, yet 
constituting in its nature, its kind, and its operations the 
very germ of heaven; and so is the kingdom of God pos- 
sessed already by the consecrated heart. 

If the views now presented are correct, then is it manifest 
there is but one way of entering the fold of Christ. It is to 
those “who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for 
glory, honor, and immortality, that God will render eternal 
life”” We must gain a spiritual knowledge of the Father 
and the Son according to the law laid down by Jesus Christ; 
that is, it will not all flash on the mind in a moment, but 
must be patiently and perseveringly sought. The misuse 
of any period of life will leave its marks on the soul; and 
though heaven is not earned, yet its conditions are inflexi- 
ble. We look with compassion on one who, through neg- 
lect in his infancy or mistreatment in childhood, ‘is now 
dwarfed and maimed. For we know that he can never at- 
tain to the healthy proportions and the full stature of man- 
hood. But how much more pitiable is it to be dwarfed in 
one’s spiritual man! To feel that, through the neglect and 
the sins of our early days, this our soul is to be for ever crip- 
pled, deformed, unsightly, a monument of an irreparable 
heedlessness and guilt! And, if we do not begin here and 
now to live the life of God within, then for certainty in the 
day of judgment we must see our spirit-members, as in a - 
mirror, shrivelled and shrunken, their beauty and strength 
departed; and though God should then lift us to the society 
of the redeemed, we could not enjoy that blessed company. 
A sense of our inward disease would haunt our souls, and a 
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stricken conscience break our peace and spread gloom over 
the far-stretching and fearful future. 

Now, then, while we stand on this side the stream that 
parts time and eternity, let us avert that melancholy doom. 
If we will but come to the river of life, and, like thirsty, dy- 
ing men, drink of its waters, they will send health, renova- 
tion, grace, and power through our whole being. The Holy 
Spirit will then be with us, not as the guest of a day, but to 
abide in our hearts, and make us heirs of an eternal life. 

And what a glorious heritage this is!—to feel that we 
no longer rank with things that perish, but, while change, 
decay, and death are rolling, wave upon wave, across this 
outer world, there is that within us which takes hold, not 
only of immortality, but of unending blessedness! Glorious 
promise! You who are born of God shall be joined in com- 
munion with Christ, the ever-living One, the ever-present 
Strength of the soul, — joined too here below, with saints 
and angels; and these die not; 

‘* Tn one eternal round they go and come; 
And where they travel, there hast thou a home 
For thy far-reaching thoughts. O Power divine! 


Has this poor worm a spirit so like thine? 
Unwrap its folds, and clear its wings to go.”’ 


But no, let us rather stay, and, accepting the grace of God, 
by the toils of earth patiently performed, and by its trials 
meekly borne, let us make sure of our heavenly place. So, 
when this corruptible has wrought out its tasks, and this 
mortal has fulfilled its whole office, we shall be divinely 
clothed upon, and mortality be swallowed up in life. 

A. B. M. 
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THE PROVIDENTIAL FITNESS OF THE TIME OF 
JESUS’S BIRTH. 


A SERMON BY J. G. HERDER.* 


Luxe ii. 1:— “And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree from Caesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be taxed.” 


Arter all the announcements which we have cleared up 
to the present time, how, we must ask, would the King ap- 
pear? how would God mark his birth, and indicate it at 
once to the world? Not as we should suppose. Poor and 
lowly was he announced: so, too, was he born. Ina strange 
town, hidden he lay naked in the manger, and found no re- 
ception in the inn. 

There were, besides, two Divine announcements, —a star 
beamed from the poor manger out into the deep night; but 
only in the night, only a streaming of light in the sky, and 
it had vanished. Again, there came a sign to the lowest 
people who could™be found, the shepherds, and to these as 
they were in the fields in solitude and night; and to them 
there was but a message and a hymn of praise, and all had 
gone. And they remained in their solitude, and the child in 
its manger, and Judea in its sleep. 2 

There must thus be another Power which God is making 
ready, and the foundations of which God’s wisdom is laying 
in this lowest deep, in humbleness, night, silence, and under 
the curtain of poverty. Mary, and those whom these things 
most nearly affected, who, it may be said, were directly un- 
der the cloud of destiny, could not see far beneath this cloud ; 
under the hand of God they endured and believed and hoped. 
But we, — who live in such later times, and stand on such an 
eminence, where we see a part of the results of the birth of 
Jesus already unfolded, — when we look back and note the 
wisdom of God, exclaim, What footpaths of the Maker in 





* Preached in the Court Church at Darmstadt, Germany, 1773. Translated 
by Rev. W. L. Gage. 
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all this! In the smallest things which make up the greatest 
events of history, in the lowest deeps from which a height 
arises, what traces even there of the providence and the wis- 
dom of God! The germ of what should grow so high and 
strong could not bury itself still enough nor deep enough, and 
we cannot spend a meditative hour more worthily to-day than, 
standing near the manger of Jesus, to note those footsteps 
of Providence, and with reverence and humility learn to be 
His instruments, as was Jesus Christ throughout his life. 


The Evangelist introduces it as a matter worthy of note, 
that Jesus was born during the time of the Roman posses- 
sion of Judea, and at the period when, according to our 
text, the Emperor had issued his decree that all the world 
should be taxed. 

1. This he does with the special view of connecting this 
imperial taxing with the village of Bethlehem, and of exhib- 
iting how it comported with the plan of God that Mary and 
Joseph in all their poverty had to come from a distant part 
of Judeea to this very town, which had been long before des- 
ignated as the birthplace of Jesus. In Micah (ch. v. 1) the 
prophecy is written; and that this was not only an undeni- 
able prophecy of the future, as the perusal of it will make 
clear to every one, but that it also was at that time univer- 
sally construed to refer to the Messiah, the well-known pas- 
sage referring to the wise men (Matt. ii. 5) shows, where no 
one was at a loss to consider the birthplace of Jesus iden- 
tical with the very city with reference to which an undoubt- 
ed prophecy was quoted. 

Thus easy was it for God to foreordain and carry into 
execution every act of his government, through agencies 
which were not aware of the place which they themselves 
held. ‘The Romans taxed the whole world, and therefore 
Judea too, and therefore a little city in Judea, and so too 
the poorest family that enrolled itself belonging to this 
town ; yet the Romans thought of nothing less than why 
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a birth should occur just at this time and just at this place; 
but God, who comprehends in one glance the whole course 
of events, the smallest and the greatest fortunes, — God 
thought upon it! And to the human race there came a 
sign of truth. 

2. The birth of Jesus depends, therefore, on a noted 
event, which embraced the entire world, in the universally 
known course of political history, and thus the announce- 
ment of his birth establishes the historical truth of the ree- 
ord. That the Romans were now really masters of the 
world, and that, under Cesar Augustus, the great tide that 
had so long been in commotion had subsided, — that the 
Roman eagle, which before had sought its prey from afar, 
now quietly alighted, and noted and reckoned with greater 
ease what he should now seize under the very shadow of 
his wings, — all this is the established truth of history. The 
history of Jesus runs, therefore, into universal history; and 
this appears where, for example, at the death of Jesus and in 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Romans enter the scene, — we 
always notice in the great system of universal truth where 
one corner meets and joins the Bordering of some other part, 
and thus universal history becomes universal truth. Never 
can an unskilled writer interpolate the falsehoods of his own 
invention into universal history so that all things coincide, — 
nothing jars, but all is harmony. The great volume of Ro- 
man history, in its brightest, most flourishing, golden era, 
is therefore, where it touches upon Christianity, a witness of 
its historical truth. . 

3. Without doubt more weighty plans of God were con- 
nected with this, that he had fixed the birth-time of his Son 
during this period of the Roman supremacy; and when 
Paul says that in the fulness of time God sent his Son, a 
portion of this same fulness was comprehended in this epoch 
of the ancient world, as is in part clearly seen in our later 
times, and upon the eminence on which we stand, and also 
in the course of the centuries which lie behind us. Let us 
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glance at that period; and although man always sees only 
the scattered rays of the majesty of God, yet here we shall 
admire the traces of God’s ordaining wisdom and his love 
of man. : 

I. It was, then, the real period when the human race, hav- 
ing just outgrown their minority, showed for the first time a 
universally enlarged clearness of mental vision and ability 
of conception. It has already been explained in my previ- 
ous sermons with what wisdom and love he himself un- 
folded the beginnings of knowledge to his children, and 
conducted them step by step, from generation to genera- 
tion, in everything which they ought to know or be. After 
that in the East the first instruction of the race was ground- 
ed, simple, strong, and sure, — the first impulse was given, 
and, as Paul has said, God suffered the nations to go their 
own way, and in connection with the good which he brought 
about was the unfolding of his first teaching, the imparting 
of the Divine lesson: it was the way of God with man. 
One nation established civil government, and went on to- 
wards perfecting it; a second fostered the: arts, and sur- 
passed the first; a third cultivated wisdom of every kind, 
and improved on both; and, lastly, Rome made use of all 
their results, and united them all in itself. That nation 
stood on a height, and saw what the East, Egypt, Phe- 
nicia, Greece, had discovered, invented, and systematized, 
and it made practical use of it, in its own way, to such an 
extent as never before had been, in its own complete, great, 
and mighty world! 

There is no man to-day, be he of what creed he may, who 
does not mark in this period of human history an enlarged 
civilization beyond what had ever before been known over 
so Jarge a tract of the known world. All narrow national 
prejudices were shattered ; the partition-wall fell that sepa- 
rated nation from nation, and the results, too, of these nar- 
row relations lay more exposed and open in the light of day. 
There is a story, that on the night of Jesus’s birth the heathen 
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oracles and the priests of false faiths were dumb; but it 
is no fable that in the time of which we speak they were 
silenced, or were ashamed to give their answers back, or 
that they did not answer because they were not questioned. 
Superstition, idolatry, falsehood, and fable had received 
blow upon blow in the centuries just preceding Christ’s ad- 
vent; in more than one nation had arisen messengers of 
God, who revealed one truth of reason and virtue after an- 
other, brought them into the light, and sought to bring them 
into places of influence, and to infuse them into their coun- 
try’s laws; all the stages of dawn had gone before till the 
sun came, that the world might be prepared for light, and 
not be blinded by the sudden flashing upon the darkness. 
All the epochs of the human race, in which it expanded like 
one of God’s own noble trees, from germ and root slowly to 
the majestic trunk, must have preceded, before Jesus, the 
noble graft, could spring from the parent stem, crowning the 
whole. Thus far in history man had to come, to know and 
teach everywhere “ that, in every nation, he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” Then 
should Christ come, and lo! just then he came. 

At that time came Jesus, and brought to light the most 
perfect ideas of God, humanity, virtue, and immortality, in 
the simplest and sweetest language. What, up to this-time, 
the philosophers of the different nations had sought for, and 
found out with much labor, and had shut up within the 
bounds of one school, one nation, one chosen house, that by 
Christ’s coming should be the universal religion of the world, 
and also of the simplest people in the world, — theirs even at 
the outset, and with as much propriety as of nations more 
enlightened and cultured. 

Could this result have been earlier gained? Must not 
that have gone before which went before? The dawn 
comes before the sun, the training from childhood to man- 
hood, the breaking up of all ideas of separate nationality 
and diversities of race for the freer receiving of truth. In 
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the time of the Roman dominion there was Jesus! He, 
destined from all eternity, and upon whom, as on a central 
pivot, all the epochs of the world’s history rested, — he, the 
central point, must be seen and known, just in the very 
midst of time or in the last days, when the world was ripe 
for him. As the years had past which God had appointed 
as the seasons of preparation and of youth, in the fulness of 
time God sent his Son. Just at this time, when the law 
had passed at Rome that all the world should be taxed, — 
at this time, in this culminating point, in this universally 
diffused light, was Jesus born. 

II. This very era appeared, if any has ever done so, to 
need that renewal from the forces of God and religion 
which came by the birth of Jesus. The oldest religions of 
the world were at that time outlived and superseded, and 
philosophy, which had desired to displace them everywhere, 
only showed how far their powers reached ; showed, too, 
what man’s highest wisdom could not attain, what it was 
not, and what might be expected of it. Philosophy cleared 
difficulties up; that was its mission; more it could not do. 
To give power, to create activity, as the result shows, was 
not its to give. On the contrary, sophistry had weakened 
mankind, and the countries that were called the most en- 
lightened and the most civilized were in other respects at 
the same time the most fallen and pitiable. Wretched 
morals, luxury instead of simplicity, pride and languor in- 
stead of the old strength and wisdom, — that is always the 
result in the onward coursing of humanity, and, true to 
itself, it appeared even then. ‘The peace which Rome gave 
to the world was no peace worthy of the human race, but 
it was bondage, it was the stupefying quietus of the world’s 
decline. Every nation threw back at once the old boundary- 
lines of its former feeble virtue; and as the strange ideals 
which flitted before them were not less than preachers of 
virtue, where were not frivolity, disorder, giving up the old 
standard of simplicity, activity, and happiness, the legitimate 
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result? The relation between tyrant and slave is never the 
most favorable means for the development of noble capacity 
and lofty deeds; and perhaps a tyrant in the dress of a 
conqueror is the most harmful, because he commonly sur- 
rounds himself with the externals of pride and dazzles the 
eyes of simple men. Just thus did the Romans! They 
were at the very culmination of that haughtiness and pride, 
which always go before weakness and decline; the spirit 
of their constitution, that made them Romans, had departed, 
and Roman virtue hardly survived in the world. The na- 
tions under their yoke had lost what they before had had, 
and what they received did not make good their loss. What 
now can renew their strength? Since all is parched and dry, 
what spring of virtue can gush forth ? 

So Providence was preparing a strength-inspiring draught, 
where and whence no one was expecting it. Among the 
sterile hills of Judea, not long before the crumbling of the 
Jewish nation, a religion was germinating, that was destined 
to advance to what an arena, and to work out such grand 
results on what a field! Roman virtue was lost, and this 
new religion had to supply what the Roman virtue lacked 
in universal applicability, in purity and eminence. The old 
idolatry of all lands was past; the arena was open, and the 
old images would no longer suffice to meet the people’s 
wants ; the new religion stepped upon the arena, and through 
crooked paths and intricate wanderings was destined to lead 
to unknown heights. The most profound philosophy was 
powerless and fading; religion had to do what philosophy 
failed to effect; an onward pressing horde of wild beasts, 
barbarian tribes, who were already meditating an invasion 
of Rome,— even these, when they had laid waste every- 
thing in their rage, religion was destined to soften, to put 
fetters upon them, which she alone could do, that they might 
people the waste which they should make; religion was 
destined to be the leaven that was to interfuse itself into 
the whole human race, and prepare it for purity and higher 
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aspirations! The leaven was made ready and kneaded in 
at the most seasonable time, — Jesus, the new Light and 
Strength of the nations, was born in the fulness of time. 
He became the boundary-line of the ancient and modern 
world, of light and shadow, idolatry and the kingdom of 
truth. 

III. But to be chiefly instrumental in spreading the new 
Christian religion over the world, the era of Roman domin- 
ion, which God chose, was the most fit and favorable. 

Before this, when nations were isolated, and in their 
government and religion were like little islands, what new 
religion could rise on the ruins of an older, as its antagonist 
and supplanter, without soon finding its grave under those 


. 


very ruins ? 

In a small compass, too many eyes would have been fixed 
upon it; too many desires and prejudices clung to old 
habits, even though musty with age; it would have found 
no place to act, it would have been killed in the germ. 


How different in the Roman world! Their dominion was 
too large to concern themselves about every little cloud 
that obscured the sky. How grand a root could strike down 
under the wide, dark shadows of that lofty tree, before it 
came to open day or appeared to merit observation! The 
Roman spirit was directed to quite different things, and just 
to those things from which a new religion, a new faith, was 
farthest removed ; its root could therefore sprout a long time 
in quiet, and be despised! In Judea it could sprout forth 
the most freely, because that nation was the most despised : 
it was and only could be known to the Romans from the 
side of superstition, cowardice, narrow doubting, and cher- 
ished hatred of the nations; and in times when one super- 
stitious sect destroyed another almost daily, when one false 
Messiah after another appeared and disappeared, —in such 
a harvest of wild weeds could the good grain that God had 
sown grow so well, so deep and peacefully! Besides, uni- 
versal toleration of religion was almost the only good thing, 
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excepting a kind of common law, that the Romans carried 
over the world; not only that they themselves never perse- 
cuted religious sects, but they prevented all nations under 
their shade from doing it; and we know how difficult it was 
for the Jews to bring Jesus to the cross without Roman per- 
mission, and only by that means under the appearance of 
another crime than the breaking of the Jewish law. It 
was there alone, under this universal tolerance of all re- 
ligions, that the religion of Jesus began, grew, and gradu- 
ally struck its roots down strong and sure ; now for the first 
time it had the open air that it could shoot and prosper. 

Lastly, as the Romans were now masters of the world, 
what ways were there opened for the diffusion of this re- 
ligion among all peoples, and in all known lands. Formerly 
everything was only narrowly national; every people was 
like an island surrounded by walls. How was the entrance 
of strangers closed, especially of such strangers as brought 
new divinities! with what horrors and impossibilities beset 
and guarded! —and lo, all was open! All lands linked to- 
gether, and only one land! An open way to all parts of the 
world, and only one Roman world! Rome thus reached to 
Judea, as Judea did to Rome; a single language, the Greek, 
could extend to the opposite confines of the world;— the 
road was paved, and when the word was on its course, 
whither did it not run, and whither could it not run! For 
this no times before these events would have answered, and 
no times since have witnessed a situation of the world like 
that to receive a new religion. 

And when at last the great empire fell, — when, according 
to the vision of that prophet, a rude stone fell from the 
heaven and overthrew that lofty image, and hordes of rava- 
gers pressed upon the arena, and a new and universal sor- 
row came upon the world, — how men could fly to this new 
religion for consolation! With its spiritual, lofty, heavenly 
virtue, it was an antidote against evil, against which no 
medicine was grown elsewhere in the world. Early in the 
33 
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world’s history this medicine was prepared ; it was received 
and cherished by all these nations; it has come down to 
us, for the birthday of Jesus is the birth of what enlighten- 
ment, salvation, and comfort to the world! and how wisely 
and kindly has God prepared that comfort for us! 

Thoughts of this kind strengthen us more in our belief in 
God and his providence, than whatever is dreamed of lofty 
power or supernatural agency! When we see him visible 
in the affairs of mankind, when we trace his footsteps, 
how everything is and shall be in its time, how he scatters 
every grain of seed-corn in its own best place, guards and 
blesses it, — what a belief in God must this contemplation 
produce in us, that our grain of seed-corn has fallen in its 
place, that we are also the instruments, in the most fitting 
form, for Him who holds all things in his hand, to mould in 
the speediest and most effective way. Every occurrence 
that befalls us, therefore, is as much a carefully determined 
pencil-touch in God’s great gallery, as we ourselves are, as 
the world itself is. 

And if we see this truth especially in the greatest work 
of time and eternity, in Religion, traced in footsteps clear as 
light, what trust in God must we have also in this great 
work, even where we do not see it! Everything is but a 
picture from his hand, down to the smallest events of time. 
A picture from his hand can contain naught but good, 
and even there it can contain naught but good where we, 
as often happens in the history of religion, cannot see 
everything or think we see the opposite. So the system of 
God, which reaches over the whole human race, even to 
eternity, only eternity can unfold to us. 
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CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


Now the swift revolving sphere 
Swings into a glad new year! 
Christmas prophesies its birth, 
And its peaceful reign on earth, 
Ushers in the happy day, 

Tells it near, prepares the way. 
Presents fly from hand to hand, 
Blessings run from heart to heart, 
Happy faces fill the land, 

Happy voices joy impart. 

Man begins a newer life, — 
Wears a smile of sunny youth. 
Goodness in the air is rife, 

Like the sunshine flows the Truth. 
Gayer sound the children’s voices, 
Wilder chime the merry bells, 
Fuller joy the heart rejoices, 
Higher praise to heaven swells! 
Brighter beams the sun now launches, 
Bluer skies his rays release, 
Clearer gleam the crystal branches 
Of the ice-incrusted trees. 

Thus the swift revolving sphere 
Swings into a glad new year ! 


Coming, coming, — going, going, — 
So the stream of Time sweeps on, 
With its sure, though silent flowing, 
Bearing to its mystic bourne. 

On its bosom sailing, sailing, 

Scarce we note its silent way, 
Busied with the stars at evening, 
Or absorbing tasks by day, 

Till some night we pass the tower 
Limiting each fleeting year, 
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Where Time’s clock the solemn hour 
Knells upon the startled ear. 





Now, O friends! that tower we’re passing : 


List the year-clock’s measured peal ! 
Ah! the thoughts that now are chasing 
Through each heart, who may reveal? 
Who shall tell the pangs of sorrow, 
Who the thoughts of deep regret, 
Disappointment, or repentance, 
Coming till the cheek is wet ? 
Happy he, who, looking backward, 
Sees the pathway he has trod 
Blossoming with deeds of goodness, 
Leading ever up to God. 

And if any course may vary 

From intention at the start, 

O, despair not, do not tarry, 

But press on with braver heart ! 
For the stream is onward, onward ! 
And unless we shape our way, 

We shall effortless be drifted 
From the great eternal Day! 


While the wingéd weeks fly o’er us, 
Many a change is swiftly wrought. 
Where are they, who, late before us, 
Now are with us but in thought? 

As the shell, from shore a prisoner, 
On the air no music flings, 

Yet to trustful ears will murmur 

All the song the ocean sings, 

So, divine Imagination, — 

Glad we own thy potent skill, — 
Touch our eyes! and in their vision 
All the past is with us still! 

Still the face of sister, brother, 
Smiling flits from room to room, 
Still the laugh and shout of children 
Put to rout the gathering gloom, — 
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Merry shouts, that shoot in volleys 
Glittering through the darkening air, 
Till, like owls with sunlight dazzled, 
Shrink the ghosts of sad Despair. 
Even Fancy’s busy fingers 

Weave from out her magic loom 
The bright woof of absent faces, 
And a thousand joys to come. 

See, O see that lovely vision! 

Is’t a child, an angel child, 

Strayed away from. fields Elysian 
To this wintry, wintry wild? 

No! our Nannie! ’T is our Nannie! 
There the curls, the laughing eye, 
There the coy, enticing beauty, 
Jewel worth the earth and sky. 


So the swift revolving sphere 
Swings into a glad new year! 
Man begins a newer life, — 
Wears a smile of sunny youth. 
Goodness in the air is rife, 

Like the sunshine flows the Truth. 
Gayer sound the children’s voices, 
Wilder chime the merry bells, 
Fuller joy the heart rejoices 
Higher praise to heaven swells! 


THE BAPTISM OF SORROW. 


“Is there no hope, Doctor?” 

“ | fear not.” 

“ And my boy must die!” 

“ Heaven knows that I would encourage you were it 


ssible.” 
ee 33 * 
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“It is unfortunate that I left the city, since the sea-breeze 
has not invigorated Frederic, for here I am without the com- 
forts of home. Are you sure, Doctor, that nothing will calm 
the fevered pulse of my child, for life seems ebbing with 
every renewed throb? All my wealth, every treasure I 
possess, I would gladly lay at your feet, if you would re- 
store the wasting strength of my boy, and insure to me his 
precious life.” 

“ Earthly assistance is, I fear, unavailing; but as He, the 
Son of God, offered up supplications that his cup of sorrow 
might be removed, why should we hesitate to approach the 
throne of grace, when the portals of the grave seem opening 
for one dearer to us than life?” 

“ Had I faith in the efficacy of prayer, I would wres'le as 
Jacob did, till I obtained the desired blessing ; but as, in my 
prosperity, supplication was an unmeaning word, now, in 
my adversity, it will avail me nothing. O Doctor, the agony 
of this hour surpasses that of the martyr at the stake, for 
faith supported him; but, to my vision, illimitable space is 
void ; the throne of the universe vacant! ” 

“ Mother!” said the dying child, ‘‘ Mother!” —and Mrs. In- 
. graham bade the Doctor an abrupt farewell, and in a moment 
was beside the couch of her boy. “ Take me in your arms, 
mother, for I am tired, and sing me to sleep.’ The mother 
put back the clustering locks from the forehead of her child, 
and, imprinting a kiss upon his brow, sang in low tones his 
favorite song. As the last note died upon his ear, he said: 
‘“‘ Mother, the angels are calling me, saying,‘ Come up here ; 
the « ngs are sweeter, the flowers more beautiful, than they 
are with you.’ Shall I go, dearest mother ?” 

“ No, my sweet boy, I cannot give you up! Live! live, my 
child!” she said, convulsively, “and every moment of my 
life shall be devoted to your happiness.” 

“ Mother, do you hear them, saying, ‘ Here you will be 
always happy,—come!’” And the eyes of the child flashed 
with unearthly light, and, spreading out his arms, he uttered 
an almost inaudible sound, sank back, and expired ! 
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In an agony of woe, the mourner exclaimed, “ My child! 
my Frederic! wake! wake! Who dares to rob me of my 
dearest treasure ?” 

“ Mrs. Ingraham,” said a voice, modulated to the deepest 
tone of sympathy, “does a child of earth dare to arraign 
the purposes of the Infinite God, — dare to sit in judgment 
upon Him, the giver of life and its blessings!” The speak- 
er approached the mourner, and, taking her hand, said, “ The 
blessing resumed was but the blessing bestowed ; give thanks 
that it was yours so long, and that you are now the mother 
of an angel.” 

“Sinclair, how came you here? Have you sought me 
out in my hour of grief, to triumph over the prostration of 
my hopes? You are avenged now! Leave me; I would be 
alone.” 

“Do you not need human sympathy ?” 

* No! neither human nor divine; nor God nor man can 
comfort me! All I wish for is death and annihilation !” 

“ The latter, I fear, will be a boon denied you.” 

“T but quote from your own text-book, the Bible, —‘ The 
soul that sinneth it shall die!’ What have I done but set 
at naught the commands there enjoined, and if so, suppos- 
ing immortality to be true, will not the spark enkindled in me 
be extinguished at death? How read you the book-of in- 
spiration, as you designate it?” 

“T read, that after death cometh the judgment; that for 
every idle word we are to give an account at the tribunal of 
God; how much more, for a whole life devoted to pleasure 
and frivolity! I would not, however, speak of this now; 
I sympathize with you in the death of that cherub in your 
arms. Can it be that you believe that his beautiful soul has 
exhaled like a drop of dew! that his young life is extinct!” 

There was a momentary pause, and Mrs. Ingraham, clos- 
ing the eyes of her child, said, ‘‘ From this deep sleep I fear 
there is no waking. Who has entered and returned ?” 
“There is One. He who brought life and immortality to 
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light passed through the dark valley to give us convincing 
evidence that the soul lives when its earthly shrine is com- 
mingling with the dust. Can you disbelieve the miracle 
wrought to assure us of our own immortality, and that of the 
lovely ones who fade from our sight? Why turn you from 
the book of inspiration? Is there no consolation in the 
words of Him who said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven’? O my friend! 
you are madly trampling under foot the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, when it would speak to you better things 
than the fascinations, the attractions, of the happiest life.” 

“ Would that your faith were mine, Sinclair; but my 
father’s scepticism found response in the mind of his daugh- 
ter, and when, in conformity to his dying command, I re- 
fused the hand of one whom I loved as I have loved no other 
but this beautiful child, I cared but little whether there was 
or was not an hereafter ; for I determined to substitute gold 
for love, — determined that pleasure should fill up my capacity 
for happiness. Sinclair, it was a dark destiny which separated 
us ; for you would have engaged me in higher aims.” 

“ My friend,” said Mr. Sinclair, with great emotion, “the 
servant at God’s altar erected a rival shrine, and there of- 
fered up the heart’s richest incense, and He whose first 
command is, Keep yourselves from idols, hurled mine to the 
dust, that He alone might be worshipped. But,” he con- 
tinued, “ never allude to this subject again ; promise me that, 
or we meet no more.” 

“ Never! I pledge my word,” was the reply. 

“ Can I do nothing for you?” 

“Nothing. Mr. Ingraham will be here to-night, and he will 
make all necessary preparations for our return home, and for 
the burial of our child. You will officiate ?” 

Mr. Sinclair bowed low and retired. 

To account for Mr. Sinclair’s rejoinder to Mrs. Ingraham’s 
ejaculatory words, it is only necessary to state that they 
were both passing a brief period at the same watering-place. 
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Mrs. Ingraham for the health of her child, the young clergy- 
man for a little recreation. This was their first interview, 
for the lady had engaged rooms in a very secluded house 
upon the sea-shore, near which was a beautiful grove, com- 
bining woodland scenery with an extensive ocean view. 
The romantic situation of the house attracted the attention 


of Mr. Sinclair, an Episcopal clergyman of refined tastes 
and deep religious feeling, who, as we have seen, was once 
a favored lover of the reigning belle, afterwards Mrs. Ingra- 
ham. She would have married him, had she not promised 
her dying father, previously to their acquaintance, never to 
wed a man devoted to the service of God, — a promise which 
his scepticism exacted from her. Thinking it impossible that 
she could form a second attachment, and being reckless of con- 
sequences, she married a man of immense wealth, and plunged 
deep in the dissipations of a city life. No gratification which 
money could purchase was denied her, and in a whirl of fri- 
volities her life was passed, and nothing occurred, till the sick- 
ness and death of her son, to arouse her from her dream of 
pleasure. But now the spell was broken, the enchantments 
were over. 

Upon Mr. Sinclair’s leaving her, after she had engaged 
him to read the burial-service at the grave of her boy, Mrs. 
Ingraham consigned her lifeless child to the charge -of its 
nurse, to be arrayed in the habiliments of death, and gave her- 
self up to uncontrollable grief. “ Why did he die?” she asked, 
and the reply forced itself home upon her, “ There is a God, 
the throne of the universe is occupied, and his ever-watchful 
care has removed my child from the baneful influence of an 
irreligious and worldly mother.” In bitterness she said, 
“TI have carved out my own destiny, I have sealed my own 
doom ; to my own recklessness is the death of my child at- 
tributable!” Just then the sound of carriage-wheels was 
heard, and in a few moments Mr. Ingraham was at her 
side, offering her consolations which but lacerated her heart. 
At the dawn of day Mrs. Ingraham arose from her sleep- 
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less pillow, and, throwing open the casement which looked 
out upon the broad Atlantic, seated herself. It was a glori- 
ous midsummer morning; not a cloud skirted the horizon, 
and, saving the bird’s hymn, no sound broke the stillness of 
earth but the dash of the waves upon the jutting rocks. 
“ On, on, sounding for ever,” she said. “ And is it for ever? 
Is not the period approaching when all will be folded into 
the buried past, when in one dread sepulchre earth and all 
that it contains will be entombed, and afterwards — O, is it 
so ?—the judgment! Yes, we must be judged for the estimate 
which we have set upon the gift of life, and the evil or good 
resulting from that estimate. There is no escaping this 
condition of our being. If thou doest well, thou shalt be ac- 
cepted; if not, woe, rayless woe, here and hereafter. How 
came we here, and whence return we? Does Nature re- 
spond not to the soul’s deep question? Comes there no 
voice, in her deep solitudes, to solve the problem of life, to 
disentangle the web of destiny? On, on, the mighty ocean 
sweeps, — and in the dense forest the rustling pine echoes, on 
on, —and the waves of light from their golden urn rush on, 
on,— and can the soul pause in its career? can the grave be 
the impenetrable wall beyond which it cannot pass ?” 

“ Therese, my love,” said Mr. Ingraham, “ shall we return 
to the city this morning, to make preparations for the burial 
of our boy ?” 

“ Yes; but let him be buried, not in the family tomb, but 
where the flowers bloom, and the stars keep watch at night, 
that there he may wake.” 

A few weeks after the death of his child Mr. Ingraham 
returned home one evening in great perturbation of spirits, 
which awakened the anxiety of his wife. “ You are 
troubled,” she said to him ; “is the shock which is paralyz- 
ing so many affecting you?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“ Indeed ! tell me the worst.” 

“J am bankrupt, not worth the fraction of a penny!” 
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“ This loss of property does not come with the crushing 
weight which it would have done if we had not recently 
borne the deepest of life’s sorrows, particularly as dishonor 
does not attach to your name.” 

Mr. Ingraham started. “Therese,” he said, “could you 
bear disgrace ?” 

There was a momentary pause. “ Possibly; tell me the 
worst.” 

“The worst is, your husband is considered a defaulter; 
but there are mitigating circumstances. The money, which 
belonged to the bank to which I had access and appropri- 
ated to my business, was borrowed, if I may use the term, 
with the expectation of its being refunded in a few weeks; 
and it would have been but for this fearful crisis. Therese, 
it was the apprehension of the mortifications which would 
result to you from being obliged to retrench, and very pos- 
sibly forfeit your place in society, — it was that alone, for 
you were then a votary of pleasure, which induced me to 
jeopard my good name by taking this false step. 'To-mor- 
row I leave this country, and, to save you from the disgrace 
of being the wife of a defaulter, my next step will be to pe- 
tition for a divorce.” 

“Do you suppose that I would consent to a proceeding 
which would shut you out from all human sympathy,— which 
would make your heart a grave? No. If you leave this 
country, I will go with you. But would it not be more 
magnanimous to yield up every farthing of your property 
to liquidate your debts, and face the enemy by remaining 
here? By the most rigid economy, my patrimony, which 
was settled upon me, will defray our expenses. Let me 
entreat you not to flee, but if, after the difficulties in your 
business have been amicably adjusted, we find it for our 
happiness to leave New England, we will seek a home in 
the Old World.” 

“ You are my guardian angel, Therese, and I would follow 
without hesitation your suggestion, if I thought that you 
could bear the odium attached to my blasted reputation.” 
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“ | have a brave heart, — braver than you suppose. What . 
was my marriage vow? Did I not promise at the altar to 
take you ‘for better, for worse’? Then why should we be 
separated in this your hour of adversity, particularly as it 
was my extravagance which induced you to take this down- 
ward step? Half at least of the guilt is mine, and shall I 
shrink from the penalty ?” 

Mr. Ingraham followed his wife’s suggestion, and did 
not leave the country. By yielding up everything to his 
creditors, by his strict adherence to justice in the arrange- 
ment of his affairs, he regained, in a degree, the confidence 
of those who had been intimately connected with him in 
business, and had hitherto considered him a man of upright- 
ness and integrity. But there were those who taunted him 
with feebleness in the hour of temptation, and there were 
others who looked down upon him because he no longer 
kept up a magnificent establishment, and had a numerous 
retinue of servants; these circumstances, combined with the 
upbraidings of conscience, induced him to propose to his 
wife to make arrangements to cross the Atlantic, and seek 
a home in Paris, 

“T have but one reason for wishing to remain here,” she 
replied, “and that is that here is reposing all that was mortal 
of our beautiful boy. However, if you wish it, I will make 
immediate preparations for a voyage to France.” 

In the course of a few weeks Mr. and Mrs. Ingraham 
embarked for Europe, and as they approached the world’s 
metropolis of gayety and refinement the latter remarked : 
“ With what different feelings we enter this city now, and 
when, on our bridal tour, we visited it. A deep lesson has 
been read to us, revealing the nothingness of things seen, 
and the reality of things unseen. Truly does the word of 
inspiration say we must be born again before we can enter 
the kingdom of God.” 

The severe discipline through which Mr. Ingraham had . 
passed within a few months, together with the ennui result- 
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ing from having no longer the excitement of business, so 
preyed upon his spirits, that a low nervous fever was the 
consequence. “ Therese,” said he to Mrs. Ingraham, “ how 
mysterious are the purposes of Him who controls all events! 
Six months ago both of us were in high health and spirits, 
surrounded by all the elegances and luxuries of life ; our boy 
was with us, a source of unspeakable pleasure ; a large circle 
of friends contributed to our enjoyment. Now all is gone, 
and we exiled on a foreign shore! And should I die here, 
none but menials will perform for me the last offices, which 
should devolve upon those whom we have long known and 
loved.” 

“Ours has been a baptism of sorrow,” was the reply; 
“but if it has baptized us into a regenerating faith, if it has 
made us disciples of Him who was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, if it has opened for us an entrance 
into that way which leadeth to heaven, instead of murmur- 
ing, should we not rather kiss the rod? God grant, how- 
ever, that we be spared this new trial, that of your death 
in this land of strangers.” 

In that gay city, with the songs of revelry in his ears, the 
summons came for the sick man to depart, for this was not 
his rest. Instead of sleeping beside his son, his remains 
reposed on a foreign soil. A deep gloom settled upon the 
mind of Mrs. Ingraham under this new affliction. “ Every 
hope is blasted,” she said, in the agony of her soul; “ where- 
fore do Ilive? Iam alone in a strange land! Truly has 
deep called upon deep, and the voice of God thundereth. 
O for words of consolation from Him who said to the 
troubled waves, Peace! and there was peace.” 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Ingraham, having no 
longer any motive for remaining in France, made prepa- 
rations for returning to this country, and embarked for New 
York. Immediately upon landing in that city, she gave 
orders to be driven to the railroad station, as it was her in- 
tention to return home. She had scarcely taken her seat in 
VOL. XX. 34 
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the cars, before the tones of a well-known voice reached her 
ear, and, in a moment, Mr. Sinclair was at her side. “ Mrs. 
Ingraham,” he said, “ Heaven be praised that you are once 
more in this country, and that the fiery ordeal through which 
you have passed has not ended your life. The judgments 
of God are a great deep, and clouds are his pavilion; but 
the eye of faith can pierce them, and enable us to see Him 
with whom there is no variableness nor shadow of turning. 
God sits as a refiner and purifier of silver. O, may your 
image be so reflected, that, in the day of final account, you 
may be of those who have a right to the tree of life, and 
enter through the gates into the city.” 

“ The chalice of pleasure,” said Mrs. Ingraham, “ of which 
I have drunk deeply, is drugged with death, and it was a 
dispensation of mercy which dashed it from my lips. And, 
when all our efforts are crowned with success, when our 
l'ghtest whisper is echoed by the shout of applause, unless 
the current sets against us, shall we not be drifted on that 
shore where no sunlight enters, — the land of the shadow of 
death ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Sinclair, “till the day-star arises in our 
hearts, we are like the men in Plato’s cave, who hug their 
chains, and fix their gaze upon the shadows on the wall; 
but when the spiritual becomes the real, then the scales 
drop from our eyes, and the things of earth stand out in 
bold relief, and we, seeing them as they are, understand 
their true value. How many are our aspirations to immor- 
tality! Were this span of life the whole of existence, how 
inexplicable would be our intense yearning to be enshrined 
in the memories of our friends! And what is the poet’s 
and sculptor’s desire of an immortality on earth, but this 
upward tendency, as it were, inverted,— they seeking an 
immortality below which the Christian seeks above? Natu- 
ral as well as revealed religion proclaims that death is the 
gate of life,—that folded in this cerement of clay is the 
germ of immortality, which, like the seed-corn planted in 
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the earth, needs the air and sun of a higher sphere to cause 
it to put forth and bud.” 

“ Mr. Sinclair,” said a friend of his, the summer following 
the return of Mrs. Ingraham, “so you are about proclaiming 
to the world that your faith is shaken in the only injunction 
of Romanism to which you were ever accused of attaching 
any importance, namely, the celibacy of the clergy. Has 
Rumor’s tongue belied you, or are you engaged to the still 
beautiful Mrs. Ingraham ?” 

“‘ Yes, we are engaged,” was the laconic reply. 

“Then receive my warmest congratulations; but it is a 
treasure which I am afraid that you will possess but for a 
brief period.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because your bride elect needed but one excellence to 
make her perfect, — that is, religious feeling ; and, now that 
her spiritual tendencies are rightly directed, there seems to 
be no reason why she should be subjected longer to life’s 
casualties. However, your constancy deserves to be re- 
warded, and God grant that your wedded life be crowned 
with joy.” 

“ Hers has been a baptism of sorrow,” said Mr. Sinclair ; 
“but she will tell you, that, instead of being so steadfast in 
the faith as to relinquish the Christian armor, she has but 
just girded herself with it for the battle of life. She will 
tell you that the good seed has been sown in tears, and that 
now, by strenuous effort, she is to bind the sheaves and pre- 
pare for the harvest. There is one passage of Scripture 
which we are apt to forget at our own commencement of 
the Christian course, and that of our friends, and it is this: 
‘ Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as 
he that putteth it off’ ” 
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“MADE PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING.” 


Brovecut home through sorrow’s way 
That lay among the graves, — they whose free tears 
Have fallen like rain upon an April day, 
Though from such weeping springs the bloom of May, — 
Not barren, nor all desolate their years ; 
The paths that led to those green graves wound through 
Bright hours where blossoms grew. 


They whose need it hath been 
That in their souls the iron should enter deep, — 
‘With hearts grown hard and swollen with agony 
That knows no tears, —’t were pastime could they weep: 
O God! thou know’st the furnace-fires were hot 
Where thou didst temper them, and spared them not. 


And they who walk their way 
Serene beneath God’s sunshine and his storms, 
But of their own light-heartedness can say 
Only “ it was,” but not “ it is,” or “will be” ; — they 
Wearing the bend of grief’s great burden in their forms, 
Who cheerful go, and with uplifted eyes 
Take discipline, nor wish it otherwise ; —- 


They who on stormy waves, leaving their bark, 

Essay to walk, sinking through want of faith, — 

Faint-hearted children feeling in the dark 

For their lost Father, — unto whom he saith, 

“ Why art thou faithless, O my tremulous child? 

The night is dark, the waters may be wild, — 
Trust, and thou yet shalt see 

They all are safe who walk the waves with me” ;— 





And they who from the mount of solitude, 
Of wrestling, and of prayer, 
Come down to grapple with the world, — whose mood 
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Gathered its might to conquer, even there ; — 
And she who “hath done what she could” ; — 


Perfect through suffering made ! 
Loss, loneliness, and anguish over sin, — 
Crushed aspiration, noble work delayed, 
And the dull aching of the “ might have been.” 


Yet, if our Master human life hath borne, 

And faltered not, nor failed, nor suffering spared, 

If he the scourge hath felt, and to the thorn 
His grief-worn temples bared ; — 

If he hath borne death-agony, and lain 

In the lone sepulchre, and risen again 

For our redemption from our weight of sin, — 
Shall we, weak hearts, complain, 

The while we follow where He entered in ? 


So, lead us home, O God, 
Through thine own way, — sharp though the flints may lie, 
And intricate the windings, and the sky 

Dark with descending floods ; 

So only we are led by thy right hand 

With face and footsteps towards the Better Land, 

We will be patient while we do, or bear, 
That which shall fit us for thy presence there. 
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A SERMON BY REV. J. M. HOPPIN. 













“ The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. 











Christ, and have some other way to heaven. 










Joun x. 16:— “ And there shall be one Fold, and one Shepherd.” 


Tae Shepherd and the Sheepfold are sacred images. 
Taken out of the Bible, how many soothing allusions con- 
stantly occur to the idea of the shepherd and his flock. How 
affectingly has the custom of the Alpine shepherds been used 
for spiritual things ; that, as he can induce the sheep to climb 
the tremendous mountain precipices, to find the soft, green, 
hidden, higher pasturage, only sometimes by taking their 
lambs in his arms and carrying them up first, —so God at 
times takes the little ones up to himself, in order to draw the 
souls of their parents away from earth to heaven. A sick 
man told me, not long since, that in his sickness he had 
continually repeated the twenty-third Psalm, beginning, 
He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul.” During the days and 
nights of his burning fever, when his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth, the words of this Psalm were more 
strengthening and restoring to the soul than any medicines 
to the body. The tenth chapter of John is Christ’s own use 
of this image, in some tender, profound, and extended les- 
sons. He begins by saying, that “ He that entereth not by 
the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber.” This evidently refers to 
all the false ways of men, in all ages, in their attempts to 
come to God, —to all merely human religions, that pass by 









Soon after 


Christ says, “I am the door; by me if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.” 
There is but one true way of salvation, and of a higher and 
eternal life. Christ is the Mediator of the sinful soul with 
God. He is the only way of access to God and his kingdom. 
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If any man enter in through him, the door, by faith, he shall 
be saved. Our Lord then changes the imagery somewhat, 
and says, “I am the good Shepherd”; and adds, in feeling 
allusion to the way in which he imparts his life and salvation 
to men, through his own atoning death, “ The good Shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep.” His death was the means 
of giving his divine life to a dead and sinful world, — to the 
souls of all men who would receive it. He then speaks of 
the faithful, intimate, affectionate relationship between him- 
self and his people, so different from that of the hireling and 
the flock. “The hireling fleeth because he is a hireling, and 
careth not for the sheep. I am the good Shepherd; and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine. As the Father 
knoweth me, even so know I the Father; and I lay down 
my life for the sheep.” And not for these few sheep only, 
these Jewish believers and followers, to whom he then spoke, 
but for thousands and millions who were yet unborn, of all 
nations, peoples, and tongues. “ And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this Fold: them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice; and there shall be one Fold, and 
one Shepherd.” These are beautiful, peaceful, and profound 
words, — “there shall be one Fold, and one Shepherd.” We 
_ might almost forget what they distinctly teach, in dwelling 
upon the reposeful, prophetic, and sublime idea which they 
bring before the mind. It would be a delightful and kin- 
dling theme of the imagination, to picture that serene and 
glorious assembling-place of the just, where all who love 
the Lord Jesus, out of every earthly kingdom, and from the 
deadly conflicts of the world, are gathered together in one; 
where the powerful mind and the burning heart meet; where 
the martyrs, the thinkers, the doers of the faith, the strong 
heroes of Christ who have made the world shake with their 
victories over error and sin, and the meek, suffering disciples 
who have sowed love and peace along lowlier paths, are 
united, to know as they are known. But these words of 
Christ, “there shall be one Fold, and one Shepherd,” have 
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also an immediate, present application. They undoubtedly 
comprehend the truth of the kingdom of God here on earth, 
as well as that in heaven; and this kingdom of God, this 
Fold of Christ on earth, is best represented, with all its im- 
perfections, by the Church of Christ. There may be those, 
it is true, who are out of the Church, who are of the true 
Fold of Christ; and there may be those who are in the 
Church, who do not belong to this spiritual Fold, and who 
have climbed in by some other way than Christ; but the 
Church alone, of all societies and institutions upon earth, 
represents this heavenly truth of “one Fold and one Shep- 
herd.” For the Church is the united company of believers 
in Jesus, — the living community drawn out from the world, 
who have received a new life from Christ, and have con- 
fessed him before men as Redeemer and Lord. Even on 
earth, then, in the Church of Christ, this peaceful and glori- 
ous truth of “one Fold and one Shepherd” may be realized. 
This Fold of Christ on earth is our theme. It implies many 
strengthening and encouraging truths, that are profitable to 
those who are about to enter the Church of Christ; for the 
Spirit of the Lord has been abroad through the land, and 
the voice of Christ, calling out from the world, has reached 
many souls. The Fold of Christ’s Church implies, — 

Ist. Unity of Faith. “One Fold, and one Shepherd,” sig- 
nify the gathering in one of all those who have come essen- 
tially into one faith, — who rest their hope of salvation upon 
one foundation. There must be a unity of faith somewhere. 
There must be one Divine religion, which applies to all men 
and to every soul, if it come from Him who is the one only 
living and true God. He who made the one law of gravi- 
tation to rule alf the possible and complex movements of 
his universe, would make but one law of true spiritual 
movement and redemption. This divine simplicity distin- 
guishes the faith of Christ from all human faiths. Their 
life and glory generally lie in the assertion, that there are 
many kinds of belief, even as there are many kinds of minds ; 
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that the same faith for all minds is impossible and unessen- 
tial; and that every man should have the largest liberty in 
the exercise of his own way of salvation. This is the every- 
day claim of human religions, that every person should have 
his own creed, and enjoy and practise his own theory of 
coming to God and heaven. Politically, this is true; but 
spiritually, it is untrue. In direct contrast to this many- 
sided theory, we meet the calm words of Christ, “ And there 
shall be one Fold, and one Shepherd.” There shall not be 
this eternally unsettled, soul-tearing diversity of faiths, but 
one settled, restful faith. There shall be in the things of 
the soul an essential unity of belief among all those who 
are embraced in this Fold of Jesus. There are walls about 
this Fold that separate it from the clashing, fighting, unset- 
tled world. It is not left open for all to straggle into it, in 
every way they choose. There is but one door of entrance 
into it. There is but one “ Shepherd and Bishop of souls” 
in it, whose voice the sheep hear in their hearts, through and 
above all the confusing voices of the world. One mark is 
upon all within the fold, — the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the crimson mark of faith in him, who laid down his life for 
the sheep. His blood purifies all their hearts. His love 
makes them all one. His spirit is seen in all their spirits. 
We say nothing now about the unbounded freedom that 
they have,—that they “go in and out, and find pasture,” 
and that the whole universe and all the riches of God are 
theirs to enjoy; that “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty”; that, while made one in Christ, they are yet 
many in themselves, and the selfhood of each is sacredly 
kept; but now we point to the simple fact, that all who be- 
long to this Fold, however differently they clothe it in their 
various terms and languages, must have come into one faith, 
must have passed through the same deep spiritual experience, 
must have had their sins forgiven and taken away through 
the atoning love of one Redeemer of them all, and have re- 
ceived from one Spirit, of one life, —“ One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.” 
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The Fold of Christ’s Church implies, — 

2dly. Safety. Those who are truly members of the Church 
of Christ are eternally folded from all evil. “By me if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved.” The first idea of a Fold, 
which in the East is a large inwalled area, open to the sky, 
but shut off from the robber and the prowling beast of prey, 
is that of safety. Safety — Salvation— is written over its 
low door. The walls about the Sheepfold of Jesus are the 
arms of Omnipotence. “My sheep hear my voice, and they 
follow me; and I give unto them eternal life; and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of 
my hand.” Men wish above all to know how they can be 
saved. This is the old question of questions. Sinful men, 
spotted with selfishness and impurity, like the jailer, who 
see that their life is short, and that an untried eternity is 
soon to break upon them, do not care so much for other 
and minor questions; but they send forth the piercing cry 
from the deeps, “ What must I do to be saved?” This is 
the natural cry of the awakened soul. “ How can I, with 
sin in my life, and sin in my heart, come to the holy God, 
and have his arms of fatherly forgiveness and love thrown 
around me, and know that I am his, —his everlastingly ? 
‘You may settle your controversies upon science and esthet- 
ics as you please, but my soul searches the way to the 
living God, and his salvation. Tell me how I can find it? 
Tell me where I can find'it?” “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” is the only, yet abundant, 
answer to this question. ‘“ He is able also to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.” He is the ever-open 
door of the Sheepfold, wherein there is perfect salvation ; — 
salvation from sin, whose guilt is taken away, and whose 
power is broken ; — salvation from death, because they that 
are Christ’s shall rise with him into a new and eternal life ; 
— salvation from all kinds of evil, earthly or spiritual. 
“ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall trib- 
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ulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? As it is written, For thy sake we are killed 
all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaugh- 
ter. Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

The Fold of Christ’s Church implies, — 

3dly. Peace. ‘There shall be one Fold, and one Shep- 
herd.” These words of Christ breathe peace into the soul. 
The weary soul, seeking peace and finding none, shall be 
folded. Not many folds, not many shepherds, is now the 
distracting thought of the soul, pulling it here and pulling 
it there, but “one Fold, and one Shepherd.” Many minds 
are in a sadly painful and chaotic state. Old faiths have 
crumbled, new faiths are insufficient. They go from one 
human teacher to another. They change the place without 
the pain. The vague sense of one’s own sinfulness, and the 
ignorance of its being the cause of the pain, and the igno- 
rance of its cure, create this unhappy state of mind. Blessed 
is it, if at this point the. peaceful Fold of Jesus is presented 
to the eye. There, the sinful will yielded, and the soul 
sweetly and thoroughly reconciled to God in Christ, it finds 
peace. ‘There is “peace in believing,’ not in thinking, 
feeling, doing. “Therefore being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” - There 
is an immediate, deep, and true rest for the soul, in leaving 
all human trusts that perpetually fail us, and trusting the 
Divine Word, the Divine Work, the Divine Love, — in be- 
ing folded in Jesus. Coming up out of the low, narrow 
enclosures of man, continually broken up, and continually 
changing, the soul enters into the one high, heavenly, peage- 
ful Fold of God, above the storms of the world, and there 
is rest. “The kingdom of God is joy and peace.” The 
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Shepherd who stands in the midst of this Fold says, “ My 
peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 

The Fold of Christ’s Church implies, — 

4thly. The Supply of all Wants. “ By me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pas- 
ture.” A sinful and yet immortal spirit has deep and crying 
wants ; and there is nourishment for all these in this Fold of 
Christ. There is a Shepherd who knows his sheep, and their 
wants, and who knows all the heavenly pastures. There is 
a continual supply for their deepest and largest necessities. 
God himself shall feed them. Believers are forbidden no good 
thing. They are led by the Spirit into all truth. The Fold 
of the Church is the very place appointed for their instruc- 
tion and nourishment in divine things. And there is to be 
no stinted nourishment, no narrow supply, to the soul. 
Perpetual progress and growth is the very law of their life. 
“Tam come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly,” says Christ. His people are not 
kept back from anything in the universe that is true and pure 
and good. All thatis manifested of God, whether in his word, 
or in nature, or in the human mind, or in eternal things 
beyond, is their ample and illimitable field to range. They 
are stimulated ever to seek and to ask. They are led by 
the good Shepherd himself along all the living waters of 
eternal truth, and up the steeps of divine knowledge. Every 
doubt shall be satisfied. Every desire shall be fed. And 
still there are ever higher fields, and greener spots, and hid- 
den pastures, far up the mountain of God. 

The Fold of Christ’s Church implies, — 

5thly. Christian Fellowship. Christ’s heart was a heart 
of love. He purposed to rear on the earth a fellowship 
or society, pervaded by his own affectionate spirit, which 
should be the nursery of the world’s redemption. He never 
permits his disciples to live a solitary, unloving, selfish life. 
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He never allows them to live away from the Church of 
God, from her communion-table and common altar. There 
is in the Church of Christ a bringing together of all who 
love the same great object, and who can entirely sympathize 
in the same high and holy things. “ If we walk in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his son cleanseth us from all sins.” What a high 
fellowship!| These are the ones, if there are any on earth, 
who may form one peaceful, happy, holy Fold. They may 
be thoroughly independent in other and original character- 
istics, but all their hearts are one. The deep bond of a true 
society runs through them, and that is love. The bond of 
brotherly, Christian union, Neander tells us, was supposed 
to be by the old Romans a secret compact, which the police 
tried in vain to fathom. Neither can the worldly mind and 
sagacity fathom it now. The Church of Christ have one 
uniting Object, who is hidden from the world. 

They have one Shepherd. “So we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of another. 
Here is a union which grows more and more compact and 
perfect and beautiful, like an expanding and well-knitting 
body, by an inward, ever-working, vital law. The Church 
of Christ, therefore, is the only truly successful and perfectly 
united society on earth. Its differences are local, human, 
and temporary ; its union is divine and eternal. We be- 
lieve that the last prayer of Christ is blessedly fulfilled in 
regard even to his Church on earth ;—“ that they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” 

The Fold of Christ’s Church implies, — 

Lastly, Training for holy Service. “ And when he putteth 
forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep 
follow him ; and they know his voice.” There is everything 
in that truth, “and the sheep follow him.’ When men 
follow Christ, they follow a perfectly holy example. He 
will lead them away from every evil path. He will lead 
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them to the overcoming of the world. He will lead them 
to the enlarged and peaceful subdual of their own lusts and 
selfishness. He will lead them into all the fulness of the 
obedience and service of God. Christ trains his true fol- 
lowers to be in every respect like himself. He would have 
his Church carry on his work in the world. He has a ser- 
vice for them all to do, and to do it only through their 
united effort. No one can come into his Fold who will not 
follow him, and he sometimes leads over rugged and dizzy 
paths. It is not merely for salvation, but for service, that 
he calls his own out of the world. Now his kingdom is a 
Fold, and now it is a vineyard. It is a Fold for the supply 
of divine strength, and a vineyard for the putting forth of 
human effort. He who is like Christ is continually striving 
for the service of God, is ever going about to do good, and 
to win erring and world-entangled and lost souls. As is 
the Shepherd, so are the sheep. As the Shepherd laid down 
his life for others, — for those even who hated him, — so his 
disciples should be willing to lay down their lives cheerfully 
for others. 

No one is rightly in the Fold of Jesus who does not par- 
take of that spirit. This is the unmistakable sign of the 
disciple. The deep and deathless lesson of the Cross, which 
every Christian who has felt the power of that Cross has 
learned, is the willing, loving, entire sacrifice of self for the 
good, and eternal good, of others. 

Welcome, then, those who are about to enter the Church 
of Christ! Welcome from the wintry, disappointing, sin- 
ful, selfish world! Welcome to the peaceful home, the 
abundant provision, the happy society, the holy service, of 
the Fold of Jesus! Welcome to a true and substantial 
peace, and to a real salvation! Remember that you are 
saved by Christ from sin; therefore contend in his strength 
against all and every sin, to the last moment of life. Re- 
member that your rest is not in ease, but in believing. Nev- 
er be ashamed of Him who died for you. Never so rejoice, 
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as when you can do anything, or suffer anything, for him. 
Yes, strive to “ know him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable 
unto his death.” Always show his spirit of love and self- 
sacrifice, especially by bringing as many as you can into the 
kingdom and Fold of Jesus, knowing that all in the world 
who will hear the voice of Christ may come into it. Hear- 
ing yourself his voice, “come up higher” into his higher 
life, and his full and perfect salvation, and do not stay, starv- 
ing, pining, and dying, down in the low places. So truly 
know Christ, and enjoy him and serve him and love him, 
that you may come into his heavenly Fold, his glorious 
abode, and with all the children of God, through eternal 
ages, “ there shall be one Fold and one Shepherd.” Amen. 





MEMOIRS OF A SAINTLY FRIEND. 
No. II. 


When we came in sight of Sharon Boarding-Sehool, I 
found it a large, square building, with an observatory on the 
top. Its most unpretending architecture had more of the 
quaint Quaker angularity, than of the immortal curves of 
Beauty. But the flat lawn around was laid out very pret- 
tily in circles and curves; and the trees were scattered about 
in graceful groups, and flowers were trailed over trellises, 
here and there, showing that the owner was not the victim 
of any sectarian prejudices, but worshipped toward the Spirit 
of Universal Beauty, and “considered the lilies of the field, 
how they grow.” 

The size of the house was immense. He had enlarged it 
continually, as his school had gradually increased. There 
were nearly a hundred girls in the school, and many came 
out to meet us; their playful greeting of the good man, and 
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his playful replies, showing the sweet spirit that pervaded 
their intercourse. I was presented not only to Mrs. Jack- 
son, but to “Sister Jane” and “ Sister Mary, — not sisters 
as I afterwards found by blood or by law, but by love and 
union of spirit. These ladies were two of the first four 
scholars with which the school began; for the principals 
were so modest they began with only four. These two had 
remained as assistants ever since they were pupils. In the 
course of the next few years, I came to learn, what I would 
hardly before have believed, that a perfect friendship and 
union may possibly exist between four people, living all the 
time together, provided they have a standard independent of 
themselves, and one with the Eternal Love that sympathizes 
with all his creatures, to which each can refer all thought 
and feeling for judgment, and thence derive guidance of 
their individual action. In these four very marked individ- 
uals, greater or less degrees of natural loveliness could be 
discerned ; but no greater or less degree of the sense of duty, 
for that was absolute in them all; and no greater or less de- 
gree of faith in each other’s principles, for the mutual confi- 
dence and love was equal. So manifestly pure were the 
sisters, so tenderly loved by the wife, and so faithfully they 
loved the wife, as well as the husband, that, in many years 
of acquaintance with them, I never saw a particle of jeal- 
ousy of each other, or with each other, on either side. Mr. 
Jackson loved and respected his wife, as scarce ever wife is 
loved and respected; but it did not preclude the most broth- 
erly tenderness and respect for these sisters of his soul, 
whose confidence towards him was free and unbounded. 
The purifying, harmonizing effect of true religion was never 
exhibited in social life more perfectly than in this rare friend- 
ship. And it was a powerful commentary on their simple 
method of seeking God’s will in the quiet of their own silent 
minds. For the harmony was spiritually produced, their 
temperaments being singularly different. One of the women 
was very sensitive and imaginative, the tears lying close to 
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her eyes, and the April spirit ranging naturally through all 
the spheres of sentiment; another was calm and not sensi- 
tive, though affectionate and deep-hearted, fruitful in sub- 
stantial gifts as September; the wife was of impassioned 
nature, vehement and intense. Here were all the elements 
of social tragedy. But union in duties towards hundreds of 
young people, requiring the constant exercise of all their va- 
rieties of faculty and sympathy, to meet so many characteris- 
tics, states, and moods of mind,— and union in faith towards 
the Divine Friend whose word was accessible and sought 
with equal fervency by each,— kept all sweet and healthy. 

These four persons lived together for twenty years; and 
besides the school they kept, they brought up two daughters 
and a son of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, without any serious dis- 
agreement, though the parents were very fond and indulgent. 
Truly these people had practically the secret of life, and had 
begun to live in the heaven which St. Paul so attractively 
describes as “ the communion of the just.” But their inter- 
course was an entire plain-dealing ; — 

‘* Not too wise or good 
For human nature’s daily food, — 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.’’ 

Something might have been added to the charm and ele- 
gance of the life, by a more specific, classical culture of the 
Imagination; yet hardly this, in the case of John Jackson 
himself. His nature was of a peculiar felicity; and then 
his idea of God was so large and ever-growing, and he wor- 
shipped so constantly in “the temple whose dome is the 
sky,” and “whose lights the sun, moon, and stars,” — “whose 
organs are ocean winds and thunder,” with choirs of birds 
mingling their songs with the waters and flowers for incense 
and exquisite ornament; — “that magnificent temple in 
which Jesus sat on a mountain and taught” ;*— that not only 
was his whole life a service of duty done to man for God’s 





* These expressions are quoted from a remembered sermon of Dr. William 
E. Channing. 
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sake, but he instinctively felt that he was “ put into the gar- 
den to dress it and keep it.” When he had departed from 
the sight of those he loved, for the forever of this world, 
they found the grounds around his house consecrated with 
sweetest remembrances of him. “ There is not a tree or 
shrub planted here,” his widow said to me, “that we did 
not all consult upon, and agree to its exact locality.” 

Landscape-gardening and horticulture are doubtless the 
first service of man to Beauty; and thus was he led, by the 
hand of beautiful nature, towards the fine arts. It was a 
long way to go from a Quaker meeting-house, though he 
did not quite reach this last goal. His organization did not 
let in upon him the world of music; had it done so, he 
would doubtless have gone the whole way; as it was, “he 
had a testimony against music,” on which he thought “much 
time was wasted.” Iwas led about the house, to see its 
convenient arrangements. It was lighted by gas, which Mr. 
Jackson himself made in a neighboring building, and was 
altogether convenient and comfortable ;— and I did not fail 
to mark that the two chambers of the assistant “ sisters” 
were the most beautifully furnished in the house. 

In the evening, the conference on history was held for sev- 
eral hours, all the scholars being present; and the latter, on 
their own petition, were made into a class, and before I left 
the instruction was initiated. “Sister Ann,” who had re- 
cently become assistant, having been a pupil, superintended 
the reproduction of the chart by the pupils; and, with great 
zeal, hunted out in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and in other 
books which I named, and Mr. Jackson immediately pro- 
cured, illustrations of the events, whose dates the scholars 
learnt to remember by means of Bem’s simple symbol. Year 
after year, thenceforward, I visited the school, and saw class 
after class interested and instructed; and by this means I 
came into a very dear and close intimacy with these good 
people, and learnt that the origin of the school was not, as 
in most instances of private schools, the desire of gain or 
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the pressure of material necessity, but holy and spiritual, — 
truly a divine vocation, — as it ever should be. 

The circumstances were these: in the first years of their 
marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Jackson had lost an only child, 
which wrought deeply on the intense nature of the mother, 
and moved the tender heart of the father in sympathy with 
her. The impression came to the silent mind of each, in 
their individual communings with God, that it was their 
duty to devote themselves to the care of other people’s 
children. Outward circumstances did not favor the plan 
at all; it was by no means a lucrative pursuit in their 
case, but in several ways a sacrifice. A sense of duty, 
however, compelled each to make known to the other the 
conviction they experienced, and the unity of spirit which 
they thus discovered “gave the assurance that it was the 
dictation of truth,” and they did not feel at liberty to set 
this aside. 

Mr. Jackson had, by his father’s will, the homestead, a 
large farm, whose culture was affording an increasing in- 
come, as the neighboring city of Philadelphia was growing. 
If he kept school, he was obliged to take a partner to culti- 
vate it, and receive but half its produce. The school could 
not be profitable in money, because he made the price of 
tuition and board the minimum, for the express purpose of 
attracting the farmers’ daughters, and others of that class, 
to teach them how they might mingle science with common 
life, as he had done himself, and thereby ennoble, refine, and 
dignify “ plain living with high thinking.” To make money 
was no part of the motive or plan. Their only concern was 
to provide everything needful for the instruction of the 
scholars, and not go beyond their means. I happened to 
be present once when the yearly accounts were settled. 
The income from all sources was so exactly balanced with 
the expenditures, that Mrs. Jackson remarked that the school 
was anything but remunerative. Mr. Jackson replied: “ It 
balances; and could we live so usefully any other way, or 
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even so happily? We are educating our children to sup- 
port themselves, and they will have the farm unencumbered. 
We might lay up more money if we did not keep school; 
but we should not so entirely employ all our faculties, and 
should not have ‘ Sister Mary’ and ‘Sister Jane’ in our 
home, nor entertain so many interesting and intelligent 
strangers as visit us on account of our school. Our life 
is larger, freer, more of life in every respect. Could we 
spare our school?” Mrs. Jackson sympathizingly replied, 
and said she had not made the remark in the intention of 
expressing discontent: she was perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Jackson’s plans were singularly liberal. His scholars 
brought their own elementary books; but his plan was a 
four years’ course, requiring a gradation of works of higher 
and higher character. Persons generally have but one copy 
of the larger scientific works, with plates. But he would pur- 
chase enough copies of these beautifully illustrated works to 
supply large classes, lending them to the scholars, and the 
beauty and expense of these superior works produced a 
careful use of them. He supplied his chemical laboratory 
without stint. He spent five thousand dollars upon an 
astronomical observatory, providing it with the finest in- 
struments, and when his scholars began to study history, 
although he had the Encyclopedia Britannica, he purchased 
all the books I advised (and only one of a kind was needed 
to teach according to the plan I laid down, as all the study, 
beside the making and learning of the chart, was listening to 
“Sister Ann’s” readings). In the evenings of the last 
winters of his life Mr. Jackson himself read aloud these 
historical works to his wife and “the sisters,” and they se- 
lected what was desirable, in their judgment, for “ Sister 
Ann” to read to the scholars, and assist them to hang, as 
it were, on the trellis of the chart, which was an object of 
sight, the particulars of historical knowledge. To the last 
of his life he rejoiced in their adoption of the study, and 
this effectual method of teaching it. 
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But that life, to mortal eyes and judgment, seemed all 
too short. In less than five years from the time I first saw 
him, he died of a disease of the lungs, that was manifestly 
consuming him during my whole acquaintance with him. 

I did not see him the last year of his life, nor visit the 
bereaved house for more than a year afterwards. When I 
next went there, the school was gone. He was the soul of its 
government, and the strength of the instruction of it. For 
some months the afflicted women struggled to keep it up. 
But “ Sister Jane” was called home to her own family, by 
the increasing infirmities of her parents. “ Sister Ann” was 
married. Mrs. Jackson and “ Sister Mary” were convinced 
that it was necessary for them to rest; but, though claimed 
by her own relatives, rather importunately, Sister Mary still 
remained with the sorrowing widow, to carry on for a 
season the education of the youngest daughter, which was 
made social by the addition of a few children of the neigh- 
borhood. The income of the estate, when the expense of 
the school was taken away, was ample for the necessities 
of the family,— a striking proof that the school had been 
no mercenary object. I must not omit, however, to say, 
for this is characteristic of Mr. Jackson, that the assisting 
« sisters” had accumulated enough by their salaries to be 
at ease during their declining years. “Sister Ann,’ who 
had always spent her income for her family, had married 
wealth. 

But the late busy place, overflowing with the music of 
youthful activity and manifold joy, did not- seem to me 
dreary nor empty. It was illuminated with a sacred pres- 
ence, which escaped the organs of grosser sense, but to a 
faith hardly less than beatific fruition, that had grown in 
the hearts of John Jackson’s family, and was inevitably 
shared by all who came to commune with those who lived 
by constant thought with the “translated one,” it was 
palpable. 

I was shown letters and journals which had accumulated 
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from Mr. Jackson’s active pen during his lifetime, and 
which his wife now gathered together. The family and 
their friendly visitors perpetually recalled past incidents and 
scenes to tell me; and at length his whole life lay before 
my mind’s eye, and I obtained leave to put it into such 
feeble record as I could make, that its mild light might 
radiate in a larger circle. 

(Some chapters of this life it is not proper, at present, to 
make public but some of them need not be kept back. 
They are a happy illustration of what culture and refine- 
ment are possible to any American family who live in the 
eye of nature, if only they can realize that every soul has 
free access to God. Mrs. Jackson is therefore reconciled 
to their immediate publication in this Magazine, in the 
confidence that a knowledge of the author of “ The History 
of the Christian Ministry,’ a work involving Mr. Jackson’s 
views of the true and universal nature of it, will lead to the 
perusal of that work, which was a cherished labor of his 
life, and which it was his last earthly work to see printed 
and made ready for publication. Like everything else he 
did, this was a free gift to his fellow-men; but it ought to 
have a wider public than any man’s personal acquaintance, 
and is now to be found at the bookstores.) 
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The Sabbath Hymn-Book ; for the Service of Song in the House 
of the Lord. Mason Brothers. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.— There 
is much to be done in making a hymn-book besides selection. After 
weighing all the many reasons that may exist for the admission of a 
hymn, as personal taste, judgment, usefulness, association, authorship, 
doctrine, lyrical quality, &c., and after settling the equally perplexing 
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question, what shall be left out, there remain still the difficulties of 
arrangement, alteration, and reference. In nearly every respect, 
from the examination we have been able to give it, we should judge 
that the eminent compilers (Professor Park, Professor Phelps, and 
Lowell Mason, Esq.) had, in this collection, rendered a very impor- 
tant service to the Orthodox churches of the country. Of all the 
collections likely to come into comparison with it, we have seen none 
that possesses half of its excellences and attractions. It would seem 
that it must have, at once and for years to come, a vast sale and a 
wide-spread welcome. The Preface, as well as the body of the work, 
shows with what conscientious thoroughness and enlightened views 
the editors have considered every department of their responsibility, 
and studied the science and art of hymnology, and of musical wor- 
ship. Nothing is easier than to criticise, to be sure. There is no 
end to the facility and complacency of men in cutting up hymn-books, 
whether to make new ones, or to prevent the sale of them. Indi- 
vidual preference nowhere has a freer play or a more emphatic 
expression. Thus, in the present instance, we confess that we could 
see at least one half of the 1290 hymns struck out, without a pang. 
We should ardently desire to cast away several. So we once helped 
to make a hymn-book including 872 hymns, from which we could 
now cheerfully spare 372. We doubt whether 500, or even 400, are 
not enough for all the possible occasions and exigencies of public 
worship; for really good hymns may he repeated with an almost 
liturgical frequency, — which is certainly far better than the singing 
of any poor ones. But we have no doubt the editors were. sorely 
puzzled to bring down their number to the existing limits. As to 
alterations, the principle here followed, namely, to restore or adhere 
to the original reading, is correct ; but it is plain that there is both a 
difficulty in finding out what that is, and a strong temptation, in 
certain circumstances, to alter it; and we can only wonder that the 
editors, having made so many verbal or even more extensive changes 
as they have, should have been able to stop where they did. The 
“ Classification,” Alphabetical Index of Subjects, Table of Scrip- 
tural References, and the Indexes of First Lines of all the Stanzas, 
show a marvellous outlay of labor and time, even disproportioned, as 
it seems to us, to the value of the result. But nobody can object to 
having so much painstaking thrown in. 

We have seen an overdone pamphlet, issued in this neighborhood, 
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which attempts to injure this successful collection of psalmody by 
ridicule and invective. Taking out of it the adjectives and the anger, 
there is but little left. A very few errors are pointed out, such as 
must almost inevitably occur in so complicated and extensive an 
undertaking. But taking into account the animus of the writer, and 
the keen-scented hunt for faults, the effect of the criticism is only to 
show how few blemishes are actually to be found. 


The New Testament. By Leicester AmBRosE SAWYER. — 
A good deal of ability, study, work ; too much for the end attained. 
This benefit may at least be expected, — that such applications of 
conscience and learning as are found here and in Professor Norton’s 
posthumous work, while they throw some light on occasional passages, 
will serve to demonstrate the impossibility of substituting any indi- 
vidual rendering, in the popular regard, for the version of King 
James. It cannot be done; and, we would say it with all respect, we 
would rather be excused from reading much in the attempts. We 
rarely get through a page of any of them without meeting something 
that is so disturbing as to go far to neutralize the proper influence of 
the Scriptural writing. This may be very unreasonable; but so it 
is. The original does not affect us in that way, because it 7s the 
original, and we are never disappointed. But in any one-man trans- 
lation of the Bible there is an element of hopeless inadequacy. We 
must make the best of what we have, correcting the few errors, and 
passing over the slight imperfections, as we best can. Mr. Sawyer 
has expended research and toil on his volume; in some cases his 
translation is nearer to the original sense than the common version ; 
and, whatever the effect on the reader, there is every evidence of a 
reverential mind in him. The books are arranged in the supposed 
chronological order, and are divided into paragraphs, according to 
subjects, as was done by Griesbach, Bengel, and Knapp. But 
more than this, —that division into verses, which Robert Stephens 
is said to have performed on horseback, riding from Paris to Lyons, 
in 1551, is ignored, even in the margin. But considering that this 
arrangement is now so inextricably wrought into the whole theological 
and pulpit literature, to say nothing of the general letters, of three 
centuries, how can this be afforded? In a proper examination of 
the work, there would be thrown open a wider field of exegetical 
and philological remark than belongs here. 
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Lord Montagu’s Page: an Historical Romance of the Seventeenth 
Century. By G. P. R. James. For sale by Crosby, Nichols, & 
Co.— As graphic and as tedious, as entertaining and as diffuse, 
as most of the novels written by this author of “one hundred and 
eighty-eight volumes of the post-octavo size.” T. 


Christian Hope. By Joun ANGELL James. For sale by Gould 
and Lincoln. — An earnest and evangelical discussion of the nature 
and the grounds of that Christian hope which “ maketh not ashamed,” 
and by which we are saved. T. 


A Light for the Line ; or, The Story of Thomas Ward, a Railway 
Workman. By the Author of “ English Hearts and English Hands.” 
For sale by Gould and Lincoln.— Another simple and touching 
history of the power of Christian love to melt strong hearts and to 
inspire courage and tenderness in working Englishmen, and a 
vivid picture of the glory imparted to the humblest soul by the 
illuminating presence of God and his Son. ?. 


Lectures to Children. Second Series. By Rev. Joun Topp, D. D. 
Northampton: Hopkins, Bridgman, & Co. — This book is a success 
where most experiments have been failures. It does “familiarly 
illustrate important truth,” without being silly and insulting to the 
minds of children. No higher praise can be given to it. T. 


The Sheepfold and the Common ; or, The Evangelical Rambler. For 
sale by Gould and Lincoln. — The religious narrative told here is 
thought by the author to be very dramatic and interesting, but to us 
it seems eminently stale, flat, and unprofitable. The “ Evangelical 
Rambler” attacks Worldliness and Tractarianism, and complacently 
smiles at their overthrow. Yet Oxford and the world are so self- 
deluded as not to suspect they are dead. 7. 


Rays of Light. Second Series. Otis Clapp. — These Rays of 
Light purport to come “from the interior truths of the Divine Word 
through Emanuel Swedenborg,” and they have the spiritual, mysti- 
cal, and diffuse qualities of the medium. T. 


Safe Home. Gould and Lincoln.— There was, in the little 
girl whose brief and touching history is recorded under this title, a 
very extraordinary development of religious sensibility, personal love 
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for the Saviour, and sympathy for those great forms of Christian 
activity, which commonly engage the interest only of older persons. 
It was a striking instance of spiritual pre-maturity. We do not 
know why such cases are not to be expected in God’s various and 
wonderful economy. They require a degree of judgment, care, and 
genial restraint, on the part of parents and friends, proportioned to 
their own vitality. Then they become beautiful extremely, and re- 
veal to us, as in this instance, what rich gifts of his grace God may 
bestow on little children. Then they may teach us how to stand in 
awe of the pure soul of a consecrated childhood, without leading us 
to forget that the true religion of a child is simple, glad, and natural, 
and that the Good Shepherd calls lambs into his fold, not that he 
may diminish, but increase their joy. The little life here portrayed 
must have left an influence of sanctity in the scenes that knew it, 
which will never pass away. 


An Elementary Grammar of the Italian Language, progressively 
arranged for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By G. B. Fontana. 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co.—Mr. Fontana has found out what is 
actually wanted in a text-book by a large experience as a teacher of 
his native language. He has also been a faithful and intelligent 
student of the English, unremitting in his attention to the structure 
and philosophy 0 ': s adopted tongue, and has made good attainments 
as a general philologian. Considering the simplicity of the plan, 
the pains taken to lead the pupil on understandingly from one step 
to another, and the convenience of the mechanical arrangement, it 
would be strange if this book of grammar and exercises should not 
become popular and successful. 


The Voice of Christian Life in “ng; or, Hymns and Hymn 
Writers of many Lands and Ages. Carter and Brothers. Sold by 
Gould and Lincoln. — Burke, with the remarkable reverence of his 
nature, loved the castles and keeps that “come down to us covered 
with the awful hoar of innumerable ages.” Age lends a peculiar 
sanctity and beauty, not only to institutions, but to written words of 
truth, to “voices” and symbols. We doubt whether the real and 
reverent postures of a worshipping soul are more favored by any 
ministry than by these holy lyrics of ancient faith. There is a 
quality in them that we miss in almost all modern writings, even the 
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more devotional. The publication of the “Lyra Apostolica” and 
“Lyra Catholica” is both an encouraging sign and influence for the 
life of the Church. In the valuable and delightful collection before 
us, — such a book as we have often desired to see, — we have not 
only the great Greek, Latin, Medieval, and Northern hymns, but 
accounts of their origin and authorship, with other interesting mat- 
ter. Our readers will do well to remember it for Christmas. 


The Religion of the Heart and Home. Two Sermons, preached 
by Rev. Daniel March of Woburn. Woburn: John J. Pippy. — 
It is not surprising that these discourses were earnestly approved, 
and sought for publication, by the preacher’s society. They open 
the great truths of our holy faith in a clear and direct style, with a 
happy proportioning of argument and illustration, with a solemnity 
that never trifles and is never gloomy, and with a forcible apprehension 
and statement of the grand principles of personal and domestic piety. 


Thoughts on the Life and Character of Jesus of Nazareth. By 
Rev. W. H. Furness, D.D. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — This is 
a succession of brief passages, presenting meditations and suggestions, 
always admirably expressed, on different aspects of the great subject. 
The general aim and tone are the same that are recognized in the 
previous volumes of the same author,—the “ Biographers” and the 
“ History” of Jesus; namely, to exhibit the reality of his character, 
the spiritual beauty and symmetry of his earthly life, and the truth- 
fulness and power of his teachings. To a particular attitude of scep- 
ticism, we have always regarded these writings of Dr. Furness as 
bringing a very useful argument and a subduing influence. There 
are some passages in the first of the two works just named, especially, 
which we find ourselves reperusing with delight every year. What- 
ever was lovely and grand and wonderful in the human character of 
Christ, this author has a rare insight in apprehending and great skill 
in representing. It is hardly necessary to add, that when we pass 
from the moral to the theological elements of the theme, we find a 
want of what is, in our belief, most peculiar to Revelation, most satis- 
fying to faith, most comforting to penitence and grief, —the real dis- 
tinction between the Saviour and all men. We even find what is 
painful and oppressive, sometimes, as below the due honor of our 
Lord. The natural and supernatural, the human and the divine, 
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seem to lie, in the author’s mind, not only under the mystery which 
necessarily overshadows those august realities, but in a confusion 
which results from a negation of what the Gospel affirms; namely, 
that in the Christ on earth dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bod- 
ily, and that he is literally and properly a necessary and sufficient 
Redeemer for the sins of the world. 


The New Testament; or, The Book of the Holy Gospel of our 
Lord and our God, Jesus the Messiah. A literal Translation from the 
Syriac Peshito Version. By James Murpock, D.D. Carter and 
Brothers. Sold by Gould and Lincoln. — The history of this trans- 
lation is interesting. Dr. Murdock undertook it with no view to 
publication, but for his personal gratification, and to keep up his 
knowledge of Syriac. It appears, however, that the simplicity, di- 
rectness, and transparency of the style of this version, with “the 
pleasing thought that the words were probably, in great part, the 
very terms which the Saviour and his Apostles actually uttered in 
their discourses and conversations,’ so engaged the interest and 
awakened the enthusiasm of this patient scholar, that he longed to 
impart his pleasure to others. Of this feeling eleven years of study 
and this handsome octavo, including a learned appendix, are the re- 
sult. The deviations of the Syriac from the Greek are noted in the 
margin. We cannot help regarding the substitution of the name 
“Vivifier” for that of “Saviour,” though literal, as a sacrifice of es- 
sential fitness and sacred association to literality that is too costly. 
So “resuscitate” is a hard substitute for “save.” It would be better 
to say, “revive his people.” In 1 Tim. iii. 16, the reading is given 
which has been contended for by the anti-Trinitarians, but not in 
Rom. ix. 5, nor in Acts xx. 28. In the latter we have “acquired,” 
however, for “purchased,” and “ established you bishops” for “made 
you overseers.” 


A Memoir of the Life and Times of the Rev. Isaac Backus, A.M. 
By Atvan Hovey, D.D. Gould and Lincoln. — Isaac Backus 
was a man of no small figure in his day. The Baptists put him in 
their calendar of saints. A great spirit of earnestness and courage 
was in him; and, with spiritual weapons, he fought like a hero for 
“the faith once delivered to the saints.” The time of his action was 
the latter part of the last century. He first came before the world 
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as “a Separate,” in Norwich, Ct., — protesting against the lax views 
of church-membership held by Stoddard and others, demanding 
stricter evidences of regeneration both in the preacher and the com- 
municant than the standard of the times and the neighborhood re- 
quired, — himself having been converted in the Great Awakening that 
began in Northampton. Soon after he became a Baptist, and was a 
stirring, forcible, zealous champion, of few external attractions but 
genuine quality. In the course of his long life he was much con- 
nected with public affairs, and was a vigorous advocate of liberty. 
Professor Hovey has made a thorough and interesting biography, 
touching many interesting matters besides the particular subject of 
his memoir. 


Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time, with Other Papers. By Cuar.eEs 
Kinestey. Ticknor and Fields. — Mr. Kingsley is more than a 
“man of letters.” He is a man of things, of forces, of the living 
ideas and interests of his day and land. In collecting and issuing 
the stronger articles he has contributed to the periodicals, his repub- 
lishers have done well to give the whole book the title of the princi- 
pal piece. That paper in the “ North British,” “Sir Walter Raleigh 
and his Time,” was a great piece of writing: genius enough in it 
alone to make a reputation; wit, fire, versatility, moral earnestness, 
imagination, and even something of the scope of a philosopher : though 
the author’s brilliant gifts do not lie so much in this latter line. Mr. 
Kingsley is full of enthusiasms; but we doubt if there is a much 
stronger passion in him than his admiration of Queen Elizabeth. 
This and Amyas Leigh should be read together; as the lectures on 
“ Alexandria and her Schools” should be read with “ Hypatia.” Then 
there are other congenial themes for this facile but never feeble pen: 
“Tennyson,” “ Burns,” “The Mystics,” “ Plays and Puritans,” “The 
Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art,” “My Winter Garden”: stir- 
ring, vivid, vigorous compositions all. Let those who love to read 
the best things, and do not love to,read long and systematic treatises, 
lay in this volume for the winter evenings. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, and Other Poems. By Henry 
Wapswortn Lonerettow. Ticknor and Fields.— There are 
inspirations of the soul of poetry in this volume, so clear and full that 
we are not only thankful to meet them again and again, and all to- 
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gether, but we should be glad to have their embodied beauty and ten- 
derness and solemn grandeur and holy pathos raised up and fixed on 
our study-walls, as perpetual companions. Such are “The Two 
Angels,” —than which, in our judgment, there is nothing more gen- 
uine or perfect in the author’s whole repertory, — “The Warden of 
the Cinque Ports,” “Santa Filomena,” “The Ladder of St. Augus- 
tine.” The longer poem, which gives the book its name, is so well 
known wherever our English tongue is spoken or sung, that we have 
no need to dwell on its qualities or its designs. It will always remain 
associated to us with a very delightful October evening, when, with 
a little circle of chosen, dear, and listening friends, we read it through, 
with none but pleasant, favoring interruptions. We all thought Pris- 
cilla was a much bolder soldier than Miles, and forgave each other 
the Latin pun. The circle scattered; but the memory remains. One 
of the members sails the seas that Priscilla sailed; and will hear our 
true-hearted, humane poet’s familiar praises, as all ears hear, and 
as all tongues tell, — in the English homes that the Puritans forsook. 
The young girls of England to-day would rather kiss Longfellow’s 
autograph than John Alden’s. 


The Two Paths, and Other Stories. By A. L.O.E. Carter and 
Brothers. Gould and Lincoln.— The writer has had practice in 
composing for children, and understands how to weave into the nar- 
ratives that describe the fortunes and contrasts of rich and poor, in 
daily life, lessons of Christian charity and Christian faith. 


The New England Theocracy. By H.F.Unpern. Translated by 
H. C. Conant. Gould and Lincoln. — The advantage of an eccle- 
siastical history of this country, written by a German, is the freedom 
from prejudice, from all the local and partisan influences of a native, 
together with the philosophical and scholarly character of the Ger- 
man mind. If there are disadvantages, on the other hand, they are 
not very apparent in this work. Mr. Uhden has gone about his un- 
dertaking in the German fashion; possessing himself, first, of all the 
leading authorities, appropriating their matter, studying it in the light 
of the laws of human nature and providential events, and thus evolv- 
ing a result which embodies not only a narrative of facts, but a proper 
philosophy of the subject. It appears that he was prompted to this 
labor by Neander, who, from his own interest in the New England 
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Revivals of the last century, asked his young friend to prepare an 
account of them. This the author could not well have done without 
so extending his plan as to embrace a complete exposition of Congre- 
gationalism on this soil. This begins with the causes in Great Brit- 
ain, and comes down through the first period, with a brief notice of 
the subsequent issues. A chapter is added on the “Great Awaken- 
ing,” which is understood to represent Neander’s views ; that great 
historian furnishing a Preface, which is made to conclude with this 
noble definition: “To desire and to labor that all the interests of hu- 
manity may be allowed each its rights, and a free development ac- 
cording to its own peculiar laws, — that no one of them be sacrificed 
to another, — this is the genuine, this is the Christian liberalism.” 


The Household Book of Poetry. Collected and edited by Charles 
A. Dana. D. Appleton & Co. — A compilation of this character 
may be judged according to what it contains, or according to what it 
leaves out. By the latter mode of reckoning, the work before us will 
have to encounter many reproaches. It is true, it is a well-packed 
octavo of eight hundred pages less two, in double columns. But 
whoever imagines here is house-room for all that would willingly ap- 
pear, in person or by their friends, has a very inadequate notion of the 
Mater uberrima of modern poets. Mr. Dana, with his best endeay- 
ors, will have to answer not only for many venial errors, but for some 
deeply dyed sins of “ omission.” And since he has ventured to open 
his Preface with this rash sentence, —“ The purpose of this book is 
to comprise within the bounds of a single volume whatever is truly 
beautiful and admirable among the minor poems of the English lan- 
guage,” — we must own that the most generous good-nature is greatly 
provoked to join in with the fault-finders. We should not need much 
time to confront that sanguine audacity with a list of lyrics, which the 
irreversible verdict of the reading world has pronounced both “ beau- 
tiful and admirable,” not here “comprised,” long enough to crowd the 
two octavo pages lacking from the eight hundred. But the collection 
is rich, various, and well-arranged. Laudable care has been taken to 
present the pieces in their original, unaltered form. There are treas- 
ures of real poetry enough to occupy the leisure of “a hundred nights.” 
And every purchaser will get an equivalent for his money. 


Congregational Churches in Massachusetts, from 1620 to 1858. 
By Josern S. CrarK, D.D. Congregational Board of Publication, — 
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In the learned and laborious preparation of this record, the Secretary 
of the “ Congregational Library Association” has performed a work 
very appropriate to his office, and full of interest to the religious com- 
munity. Congregationalism in this Commonwealth has an honorable 
if not a very peaceful history. It is easy to see, in the light of a 
candid and Christian retrospect, how a great many of its internal dif- 
ficulties might have been avoided. But even these were not with- 
out their lesson, and in the gracious Providence which perpetually 
overrules the temporary trouble for an abiding strength, bringing a 
deeper harmony out of the conflicts of opinion, and commanding us to 
be first pure and then peaceable, those struggles of honest difference will 
doubtless yield a final fruit for Christ and his kingdom. All readers, 
however fair-minded, cannot be expected to agree in every representa- 
tion in a narrative touching so many warm controversies as are in- 
volved in the subject treated by Dr. Clark. In looking over his 
chapters, we have sometimes felt obliged to differ from him in some 
particular inference or judgment. We doubt whether the whole 
of the truth in reference to Professor Wigglesworth of Harvard Col- 
lege, for instance, and to the Whitefieldian dispute generally, is here 
brought out. Perhaps it never will be. But the treatise, as a whole, 
is a very valuable repository of very valuable facts. It must be 
plain to men of all parties that it is written in an honest spirit, and 
with a loyal desire to honor the Head of the Church. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Carrp, M.A. Carter and Brothers. 
Sold by Gould and Lincoln. — With entire consistency, these dis- 
courses sustain the impression given so suddenly and so extensively, 
both in Great Britain and America, by the fame of the sermon on 
“Common Life” before the Queen. There can be no question that, 
if a strict comparison were made between that performance and a 
hundred sermons that are preached, especially in this country, every 
month, there would be room to doubt whether its relative reputation 
was not partly due to the royal circumstances of its delivery and 
the royal pleasure that approved it. But royalty does not often show 
a better judgment; the direct style, broad sympathies, and earnest 
evangelical purpose of the effort gave a rare confirmation to the court- 
ly and the popular voice; and nobody can be jealous of a distinction 
that is associated with such genuine merits. The sermons now print- 
ed lend a further support to the same excellent eminence. They are 
all on practical subjects, and follow a practical mode of treatment, not 
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disjoined from intellectual energy. The preacher speaks like a man 
who has a spiritual message to his fellows, and utters it out of love to 
them and faith in his Master. He evidently gives the best care and 
thought to his pulpit exercises. And he conveys, even through the 
printed page, a feeling that he is so faithful and affectionate a soul, 
that a personal knowledge would only gain for him an increased confi- 
dence and love. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By Joun Bunyan. With twenty 
illustrations. Robert Carter and Brothers. Sold by Gould and 
Lincoln.— No matter how many editions we have of the inimitable 
Dream, — so much more real than most realities. The object of the 
present one seems to be to suit the taste of children. The story is 
given on spacious and clear pages, with colored engravings, all in 
handsome binding ; good for Christmas or any other day in the year. 


The Harvest and the Reapers ; Home-Work for all, and How to do 
it. By Rev. Harvey Newcoms. Gould and Lincoln. — The aim 
is directly at the heart of the great practical interest of Christendom, 
— bringing “the members of our churches generally into living 
contact with the unevangelized masses around them,” and making the 
benefits of the present period of religious interest perpetual, by en- 
gaging every renewed life in some direct service for the spiritual 
welfare of others. Nothing is more legitimate, more needed, more 
noble than this. By an ample and skilful array of statistics, argu- 
ments, persuasions, anecdotes, maxims, and cogent appeals, the author 
makes a strong exhibition, not only of the tremendous necessity of 
more disinterested enterprises for the conversion of the heathendom 
that lurks in the bosom of civilization, but of the reasons for personal 
consecration to this work, the encouragements to it, and the Divine 
promises that it shall be accomplished. 


The Higher Christian Life. By Rev. W. E. Boarpmay. 
Henry Hoyt.— The title awakens a great hope. Christianity will 
hardly win its appropriate triumphs abroad, till those who have re- 
ceived it into their consciousness press on to its “higher life,” rise 
above the meagre conceptions of discipleship which are now so prev- 
alent, purge out the frightful element of selfishness which remains 
a subtle poison in so much of our nominal belief, deadening devotion, 
Vitiating profession, and acting as a constant plea for infidelity with 
the world outside. We rarely meet a strain of religious thought and 
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aspiration in modern literature pitched to the loftiest key. It does 
not seem to be given to this very estimable and busy modern age to 
sing in the choir with the saints of old, or to worship with the mys- 
teriously bended humili \ and majesty of their adoration. What 
the higher Christian life is, — how attained,— its progress and 
power, — with a careful consideration of mistakes, stumbling-blocks, 
and hinderances, — these topics form the outline of this author’s glow- 
ing and interesting work. Out of a large observation and a well- 
stored memory he brings a throng of pertinent examples. From a 
wide range of place and time he summons a “ goodly fellowship and 
a glorious company” of witnesses to testify to the immortal and 
heavenly truths he brings to view. Sometimes there is introduced 
an original and happy exposition or illustration of some difficult doc- 
trine; and often there is a spirited, ringing appeal, that stirs the 
blood and rouses the soul. This we say, not overlooking the fact 
that there are many fields of thought suggested by the title which 
are scarcely entered here, that there is a possible type of genuine 
piety as rich and fair as any here described, and yet unlike any of 
them, and that there are heights of spiritual contemplation, in which 
devout minds of a certain cast love to expatiate, lying apart from the 
fervid line of remark here so successfully followed. We cordially 
agree with the author in his general proposition: “ Jesus is the Way ; 
Full Trust the Means.” 


Cornell’s Grammar-School Geography. D. Appleton & Co.— 
In what appears at first like ordinary atlas of about a hundred 
pages, Mr. Cornell has contrived to compress quite a complete 
geographical survey and summary, with a surprising amount of other 
information about the institutions and manners of the several nations, 
with lively engravings. 


The Contemplations and Letters of Henry Dornay, of Ulry, 
Gloucestershire. W.¥. Draper. —In quaint, simple, and sometimes 
broken-hearted language, this godly man uncovers his breast, and lets 
us hear his groans of penitence, his controversy with his natural de- 
sires, his longings after holiness, his joy in Christ Jesus. Sometimes 
there is a gleam of genuine poetic thought ; sometimes a homely, for- 
cible figure that fixes the point in the memory; very often a lofty and 
hearty aspiration to the bosom of the Father. In those parts of the 
book that we have read, — and we intend to read more, — we have 
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seen nothing to dissent from. The several treatises and letters, 
together with an obituary notice, are now republished, as an act of 
pious gratitude to one of the liberal benefactors of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, —— Madam Phillips, — who had a special de- 
light and comfort in them. 


Sunday Afternoons in the Nursery. Carter and Brothers. Gould 
and Lincoln. — This is an attempt, and quite a successful one, to 
render into simple, almost monosyllabic terms, some of the more af- 
fecting stories in the Book of Genesis, for very young children. 


The New Testament. New York: Collins and Brothers. — The 
object of this edition is to present the received text, as pointed and 
written by Bagster, Eyre, and Spottiswoode, without the divisions into 
chapter and verse, and with quotation-marks to designate the speech- 
es of persons cr -yassageé cited: The type is iange aud plain. The 
book looks as tittle-tikg a: Bibl? av it well could. * © 


Nature and the Supernatur!: as toyetier constituting the one Sys- 
tem of God. By Rev. Horacr. Busine, D.D. Charles Scribner. 
—This great work of thinking ord learning arrives in our hands 
just as we go to press, and too late for a notice at all comport- 
ing with its importance. Knowing something of its solemn and 
stately growth in the author’s fruitful mind, we have long been looking 
for its completion, and expecting the pleasure of presenting an out- 
line, at least, of its contents to our readers. It will be everywhere 
read with three kinds of interest: that which is personal, and is 
everywhere felt in the man thinking and teaching ; that which is 
intellectual, seeking and finding a rare play of original mental power 
on the highest theme; and that which is theological or theologico- 
religious, looking here for light and help, for clear direction and sound 
conclusions, on one of the very profoundest and holiest questions of 
the Church, the age, and the individual heart. Perplexed at the 
apparent opposition in the claims of Christianity between the natural 
and the supernatural, some men incline to resolve the supernatural 
into the natural; others, to resolve the natural into the supernatural. 
The mind that dwells in the realm of sequences, or rather of definable 
cause and effect, and therefore commonly called the scientific mind, 
takes the former course. The mind that dwells in the realm of origi- 
nal and unexplained forces, which is an atmosphere of faith, i.e. the 
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mystical mind, takes the latter. course. It is between these two ten- 
dencies that Dr. Bushnell, in his chosen and exalted office of inter- 
preter and reconciler of conflicting ideas irr philosophy and religion, 
undertakes to mediate, — extricating the truth in each view, and the 
more comprehensive truth including both. The discussion, after 
clearing its own way, by some definitions which are treatises in them- 
selves, attended by some bold criticisms on received-systems of cre- 


ation, strikes the main subject at the point of sin, or a broken law, 
here encountering at once human freedom and Divine order. Here 
the argument grapples with the whole problem, — psychological and 
moral, — historical, legal, and pathological. In’ the remedy for sin 
lies the real solution, — the restoration of a cosmical and spiritual 
order, — because it was there that nature and God had come to issue. 
The explanations and theories of naturalism are tried, both by physi- 
cal and metaphysical science, and by logic. A miraculous Revelation 
is found, and net anologetically j ji astified, bat contessed, j in grand gen- 
eralizations of thought and faith, the oniy possible i answer to the 
facts of the universe ang ‘the soul. , Not able to pause where the 
general belief of Christendom ‘wiil consent with him, the author then 
passes on to show reasons for believing that in the regular processes 
of a “world governed in the interests of Christianity,” or a “ Christly 
Providence,” the miraculous element does not die out, but remains 
normal and permanent amidst its own conditions. We have only 
space to congratulate the writer on what he probably regards as the 
principal single labor of his mortal life, and all thoughtful people on 
the rich gift and strong exercise here offered to their minds and 
hearts. 
PaMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The truly Christian and elevated discourse of Dr. Robbins, on 
“ The Central Power of the Gospel,” preached at the installation of 
Rev. Mr. Reynolds at Concord, with the other exercises; all ex- 
cellent: the Forty-ninth Report of the unrivalled organization of 
Christian philanthropy, —the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions: the Ninth Annual Report of a smaller, but not 
less genuine charity, —the Children’s Mission to the Children of the 
Destitute: the First Number of the Mathematical Monthly, a new 
enterprise, conducted by the ablest masters of mathematical science 
in the country, and promising to meet an existing want with a sat- 
isfactory supply: and a Sermon by Rev. W. B. “Sg prague, D.D., of 
Albany, on “ T’he Completion of the Atlantic Telegraph,” character- 
ized by the broad views and lofty wr an Wey. belong to all the 
productions of that eminent divine. /“¢ 
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WORCESTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 





CESTER’S QUARTO BICTIONARY is now rap- 
.idly approaching completion, and we hope to publish 
it in May next. . It will be comprised jp about 
eighteen hundred pages,-and will contain a full vo- 
‘ cabulary of the words now use% in Literature, Art, 
and Science, together-with such local and obsolete 
terms as are likely to be met with in writings that 
are now much read. ° ° 
In ORTHOGRAPBY the work will repre- 
sent the best usage both in this country and in 
England. .- 
he PRONUNCIATION of all the words 


various, doubtful, or disputed pronunciation, the 
best authorities for the different modes will be given. 

In the department of ETYMOLOGY this Dic- 
tionary will be found to be more complete and satis- 
factory than any other work of the kind, giving in 
a brief form the results of the investigations of the 
best writers on this subject. 

The DEFINITIONS will be fully and accurate- 
ly discriminated, and distinguished by numbers, and 
exemplified, whenever practicable, by citations from 
the best authors. In the selection of examples the 
aim has been to take such as should be vaJuable 
also for the thought or sentiment they express, so 
that this Dictionary will present, in a convenient 
form for reference, a rich collection of the maxims 
and gems of the language. 

The treatment of SYNONYMS will form a very 
valuable feature of the work. Very few, even of 
the best speakers and writers, become so thoroughly 
masters of their native language as never to experi- 
ence embarrassment in discriminating between sev- 
eral expressions nearly related. It is to help in 
overcoming this difficulty that Dr. Worcester has 
prepared, in connection with those words which 
seem most to require it, a notice of the synonymous 
terms, showing, at a glance, the distinctions to be 
observed in choosing among them. 

The GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND INFLEC- 
TIONS OF WORDS will be given more fully 
than ever before in any English Dictionary, and 
brief critic ¥, notes on the orthography, the pronun- 
ciation, the grammatical form and construction, and 
on the peculiar technical, local, provincial, and 


throughout the volume. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS by wood-cuts, of 
which there will be about twelve hundred, beauti- 
fully executed, will form another novel and useful 
feature of this Dictionary. There are many terms, 
the verbal explanation of which, however carefully 
made, will convey a much less correct idea of their 
meaning than a pictorial representation, and accord- 
ingly it is proposed to adopt this method of exem- 
plifying the definitions in all such cases as seem to 
require it. 

e propose to publish a library edition for sub- 
scribers. It will be printed on extra fine paper with 
large margin, as per specimen copy, which may be 
seen at our counting-room. Literary men who have 
examined it unite in declaring that it will be the 
best Dictionary of the English language ever pub- 
lished. More than ten thousand words have been 
added to Dr. Worcester’s previous Dictionaries. 

To all who want an accurate, comprehensive, and 
complete dictionary of the English language, we 
say, Wait and get the Best. 


HICKLING, SWAN, & BREWER, 


School-Book Depository, 


We have the Fesrre to announce that WOR- 


will be exhibited by a system of notation which will | L au 
be easily understood; and with regard to words of so learned a scholar was willing to devote twenty 


American uses of words, will be found scattered f 


THE NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE, 
By Rev. LEICESTER AMBROSE SAWYER. 





Mr. Sawyer, the learned translator of this new 
version of the HOLY BIBLE, has devoted the past 
twenty years of his life to Biblical Studies, with 
especial reference to the independent revision and 
translation of: the Bible from the original languages, 
witH a chronological arrangement of the SACRED 
BOOKS, and improyed divisions of chapters and 
verses. Nearly all are agreed that the time has 
fully come for a new-and thorough translation of 
the Bible; and the testimony of many of our most 
learned theologians is conclusive in regard to Mr. 
Sawyer’s rare qualifications for such a work. 

Well was it for the Church and for the world that 


years of his life to an undertaking so laborious and 
so important. The principles of this translation are 
the following : — 

1. To translate from the most improved texts of 
the originals. Great attention has been paid to the 
text of the Greek Testament, during the last two 
hundred and fifty years, and many inaccuracies 
have been detected and removed. ‘A perfect text 
is not yet. attained, and, from the nature of the case, 
cannot be ; but very great improvements have been 
made in it, and these ought to be made available to 
the English reader. 

2. To translate with the utmost precision and ac- 
curacy, word for word, and particle for particle, but 
without servility in respect to idiomatic forms and 
modes of expression. 

3. To translate the same words by the same, when 
they mean the same thing, as far as may be, and by 
different words, only when they have different mean- 
ings which require a change. 

4. To translate different words, as far as may be, 
by different words of corresponding meanings, and 
each word by the same word. 





general, and not the more general by the less gen- 
eral, or the less general by the more general. 

6. Toavoid all needless indelicacy in the translation. 
7. To translate chiefly into the recent and im- 
proved style of the language, in preference to the 
antique. This involves the rejection of all obsolete 
words and modes of expression. 

8. To interpolate as little as possible; and leave 
what is implied in the original to be implied in the 
translation; and make the translation conform, as 
ar as may be, to the style of the original. 

9. To transfer the names of weights, measures, 
coins, etc., with expressions of their value in brack- 
ets, and to include all interpolations in brackets. 

10. To arrange the Sacred Books according to 
their characters and dates, and not arbitrarily, or 
according to their lengths. 

11. To divide the Sacred Books into chapters and 
verses according to their natural divisions, and not 
to allow chapters to break up closely connected dis- 
courses, or verses to separate sentences. 

It is proposed to publish the entire Bible in three 
handsome 12mo volumes, of from 400 to 450 pages 
each, at $1.00 per volume bound in cloth, or $1.25 
in embossed morocco, marble edges. 

The New Testament, which is now in press, will 
be published first, and independent of the Old, 
which will be issued during the year 1859. 

The New Testament will be ready in October. 
Clergymen and others forwarding the amount, by 
mail, will have the New Testament sent to them 
postpaid ; and in ordering, will please state whether 
or not they wish to be considered as subscribers to 
the Old Testament when published. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers, 








131 Washington Street, Boston. 











5. To translate general terms by those equally ° 
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BLAKE & DAVENPORT, 


Manufacturers, 
Importers, and Dealers 


FURNITURE, LOOKING-GLASSES, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


12 to 24 Cornhill, Boston. . 
JAMES G. BLAKE, QO. W. DAVENPORT. 
Entrance first door on left from Washington St. 


Emporters & Planufacturers. 


S. H. GREGORY & CO. 


Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
YRBaNCH 
PAPDREANGINGS, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order. 
ALSO 


AMERICAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 
OF THEIR own MANUFACTURE. 
All of which they offer at 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
On the most Reasonable Terms, at 
Nos. 23 and 25 Court Street, 
(A few doors from Washington Street,) 


8. H. Grecory, 
C. W. Rosinson. ‘ Boston. 


N. B. Papers furnished for Churches at very 
low prices. 


HERRICK’S PATENT CARPET SWEEPER. 


SUMNERS & CO., 
137 Washington Street, corner of School Street, Boston, 


HAVE FOR SALE 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 


A new and valuable article for sweeping carpets, 
by the use of which much labor ig saved, and the 
annoyance of dust avoided, 

The machinery is contained in a small box which 
is propelled along the carpet by a long handle con- 
nected with the top. The dust is effectually kept 
down, and ‘the machine can-be used by a child as 
well as an adult, 

This article is recommended with perfect confi- 
dence, as many who are using them will testify. to 
their utility. : 

By its use the hitherto laborious and disagreeable 
task of carpet sweeping is rendered comparatively 
easy and agreeable, and can be performed by any 
one, apparently without injury to the finest carpet. 


A VERY EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


CROCKERY, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE, 
OF THE NEWEST AND BEST STYLES, 
Knives and Forks, Waiters, and Furnishing 
Goods Generally, 


of their own importation, constantly on hand, for sale at 
wholesale and retail. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY . 
OF WORCESTER. 

© ” .- INCORPORATED IN isis. ~ 

‘Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 





ov Latte ~ : 
¢. Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. ° ‘ 
¢ Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 
WM. DICKINSON, Esg., Treasurer.” 





lated a large surplus cash-capital, ‘nre issuing 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen,* 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur-. 
ance on their lives, af invited to examine. the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, — in healthy localities. Pamphlets con : 
taining all necessary, information, Table of Rates,. 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by miail or’ otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to thé Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston Office, Noe29 State Street. ; 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





Che New Fngland = 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. . 


Office, corner of State and Congress St, 
: BOSTON, 
In the company’s Building, ° 


NSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 
accumulation, exceeding $1,330,000, and increasing, 
for the benefit of Members, present and future. The whole 
safely and advantageously invested. The business con- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured, 
The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. . Surplus distrib- 
uted among the members every fifth year, from Dec.1, | 
1843; settled by cash, or by addition to policy.. The dis 
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HIS very successful Company, havihg eceumu: 
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tribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent | 
of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums | 
may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, | 
and amounts not too small. i 
Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of | 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 


DIRECTORS. 


Witarp Pururrs, President; Marsnary P, Witpek, | 
Cuartes P. Curtis, Tuomas A. Dexter, A. W. | 
Tuaxter, Jn, Gzorce H. Forcer, Wituiam 8. | 
Rernotps, Cuartes Husparp, SeweL, Taras, | 
Patrick T. Jackson. 


JOHN HoMANS, M.D., Consulting Physician. 





137 Washington Street, corner of School Street, Boston, 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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, RICHARDS, ALDEN, & COcy 


Ye ie TO 





IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


CARPETINGS 


Of every variety, comprising 
English Velvets, with rich Wedal-| @il Cloths of patent enamelled finish, and 


lion Centres and Borders. latest patterns. 
‘ Velvets, of the best fabrics, and most pop-| Cocoa Mattings, and Mats of all kinds. 
ular patterns. Super Extra Fine, Fines, Unions, 


.Tapestries and Brussels, from the) Cotton Ingrains, &c., &c. 
". best manufactories in Europe and America, with Churches, Hotels, and other Public Buildings, furnished 
Stairs and Rugs to match. at short notice. 
<7 Carpets made to order, and laid in the best manner. 


‘ire, over the Boston and Maine R. R. Depot, Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 


Sitchen anil | Louse Furnishing Waverooms. 


“JOHN IN P. TREAT, 


.(SUCCESSOR TO N. WATERMAN,) 
DEALER IN 


f) «Kitchen und House Furnishing Goods, 
HARDWARE, CUTLERY, AND PLATED WARE, 


83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 8 Brattle Street, 
| : BOSTON. 














Wholesale Agent for the sale of 


“Carey’s” Improved Carpet Sweeper, “ What Cheer 
te Yeast Cakes, “Miller’s” Knife and Fork 
Cleaner and Sharpener. 
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THE 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Medal 


Family Sewing Machine. 


PAPA 


«> The unqual- 
ified preference 
given by the best 





judges to this ma- 
chine for family 
use, and its una- 
bated popularity, 
are the most con- 





vincing proofs of oa 
its superior excel- 
lence. 


IT is needless now to say, that this useful instrument is becoming a domestic institution; the fact is recognized | 
by its successful use in thousands of families in every rank in life. To those who have hitherto refrained from | 
availing themselves of its advantages, it may not be amiss to say, that its utility is not a problem to be solved, but | 
a success already realized. The highest testimony is constantly offered, confirming the verdict which has given | 
this instrument so wide and enviable a reputation. 

This Machine is conceived on a principle ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, being specially and admirably adapted to the 
most perfect work on every kind of material ; and, having been subjected to a three years’ test of the most search- 
ing character by families, and in various branches of manufacture, with distinguished success, it is believed that, 
in all the great points requisite to a complete and practical Sewing Machine, it cannot be approached in excellence, | 

Among the undoubted advantages it possesses over all others may be named the following : — 1. Its simplicity of | 
construction, and consequent freedom from derangement and need of repairs. —2. Its unexampled rapidity and | 
ease of operation. —3. Its noiseless movement.—‘4. The great variety of purposes to which it can be applied 
which can be achieved by no other mechanical means. — And, 5. The pre-eminent BEAUTY and DURABILITY oj 
the work. i 

REFERENCES. — Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Rev. Rufus Ellis, Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, Rev. Edward E. Hale. | 


1G> This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at the Office and Wareroom, i 
228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 
J. E. ROOT, Agent. 


N. B. A liberal discount made to clergymen. 








IMPORTER OF é | 
RIGH JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE; 
Silver Tea-Sets, Forks, Spoons, &c. 
Fine Watches, Clocks, und Plated Wares; | 
Also, COMMUNION SERVICE, | 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. { 
69 Washington Street, | 


(Three doors from Court Street,) 


BOSTON. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Books. 
Tales translated 


New Juvenile 
Seedtime and Harvest. 


from the German. With six illustrations 
printed in oil colors. 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


A Will and a Way. Tales translated 
from the German. Nith six illustratiofts 
printed in oil colors. 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


The Life of George Washington. 
Written for Children. By E. Cec. 16mo. 
Price, 60 cents. 





The Age of Chivalry; or, Tales of King 
Arthur and his a of the Round Table. 
By the Author of “ The Age of Fable.” With 
six illustrations. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 





New and Valuable School-Books. 
Stearns’s Practical Guide to Eng- 


LisH PRONUNCIATION. 12mo. 


A work just introduced into the schools of Boston, 
and many other places, filling an entirely new and 
important place in education, and receiving the 
highest praise from the most competent judges. 


Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s Com- 
BINED SysTEM OF Rapip PENMANsSHIP. In 
Eleven Parts. With copies at the head of each 
page. 

A Series of Copy-Books probably better known 
and more extensively used than any other published. 
Its merits have secured its introduction into all the 
States of the Union, and it is well known to the 
Trade as the most popular Series in the country. 


Book-Keeping, adapted to Payson, 
Dunton, AND SORIBNER’s COMBINED Sys- 
TEM OF PENMANSHIP. 

A new and beautiful book, combining instruction 
in coerngae by Double and Single Entry, and 
Penmanship. This work has been examined by 
competent persons, who pronounce it one of the best 
works ever published upon the subject. It has al- 
ready been widely introdu¢ed, and will commend it- 
self wherever the System of Penmanship is known. 


Nutting’s Analytical Grammar of the 
ENGLIisH LANGUAGE. 12mo. 
A work which will commend itself to all teach- 
ers by its conciseness and simplicity. 


Tower’s Elements of Grammar. 12mo. 


A work used throughout the Boston Schools, and 
considered by most teachers the best Grammar in 
use, 


Tower’s Series of Gradual Readers. 
Tower’s Intellectual Algebra. 
Prof. E. C. Wines of Washington College, Pa., says: 
. “Your Series of Readers leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in that department of literature; and your 
Grammar for beginners is above all praise. It is in- 
comparably superior to anything of the kind which 
has ever fallen under my eye. No teacher ‘can af- 
ford to be without it. 
“Tt is delightful to meet with such school-books; 
ks made by one who understands the wants of 
learners, and knows how to meet them.” 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 


NOW READY. 


THE FIRST TWO OF A NEW 
AND ENTIRELY ORIGINAL 
SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
OF BOTH SEXES, 

Which are to be followed in rapid succession by the 
others, making in all a SERIES OF SIX, which, 
in point of interest, sound morality, and instruction, 
are unsurpassed, if equalled, by any series for the 
young ever issued from the press. They are writ- 


ten by 
MESS LESLIE, 


The talented authoress of “ Cora and the Doctor,” 
&c., &c., whose name alone is a sufficient guaranty 
of everything we may say in their favor. 





I. 
THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


Il. 
PLAY AND STUDY. 


Ill. 
HOWARD AND HIS TEACHER. 


Iv. 
TRYING TO BE USEFUL. 


Vv. 
JACK, THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 
vi. 
NEVER GIVE UP. 





Also, New Editions of 
“Recollections of a Physician’s 
Wife,” 

“The Household Angel,” 


AND 


*“Courtesies of Wedded Life.” 





To Teachers of Singing-Schools : 


We have just published a new work especially 
adapted to Singing-Classes, entitled 


THE SINGER’S MANUAL, 


By W. WILLIAMS, 
AUTHOR OF “THE SONG WREATH,” &c., &e. 


The Manual contains the elementary treatise on 
music arranged in a very clear and simple manner, 
with all the practical exercises necessary for a thor- 
ough understanding of the work interspersed, there- 
by precluding the necessity for the use of a black- 
board in the school. It also contains a fine collection 
of Glees and Harp Songs, Church Music in all its va- 
rieties, and a choice selection of beautiful Anthems 
and Choruses for Concert and Exhibition purposes. 
We believe the work will be found for Singing- 
Schools, or for Choirs and Music Societies, superior 
to anything of the kind heretofore published. 

The work consists of 208 pages. Price, $5.00 
per dozen. ; 

Copies mailed to teachers, postage paid, on the 
receipt of advertised price. 


SHEPARD, CLARK, AND BROWN, 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN’S: NEW PUBLICATIONS. 7 


§9 Ween. Tet Bester, December 1, 1858, { 





| The New England. Theocraby's soa “fee of the’ EGingtecationall 

ists of New England to the Revivals of 1740. A, Contribution to the Church 

History of North América. -By’H. F.Unpry. “With:a Preface by the late 

Dr. NEANDER. “Translated from the Second’ German edition, by H. C. Conant, 

12mo. “Cloth. - Price, $1.00. 

This work was" peer at the. suggestion of DreNeanper. ‘It is a.German View of New En gland 

Ecclesiastical History... .The New: England: Church is-regarded as sui: generis; its development is “loge 
A fares aswell aé ‘historically traced; and it is'viewed as having an important bearing on the world at 

large. The great-merit of the work is‘its impartiality. The scales are evenly held between the Congre- 
cage on the one hand, and the Baptists, Episcopalians, and Quakers on the other. For each of 
the work possesses the interest of an umpire. 

A Memoir of the Life and Times of Isaac Backus. By 
Pror. Atvan Hovey, of Newton Theological Institution. 12mo. . Cloth, 
Price, $1.00. / 

This is an important contribution to the ecclesiastical history of the last century. It gives a clear 
and full account of the origin of the “ Separate” churches in New England; of the struggles of 
Baptists for religious liberty, of the legislation for the Church —_ which they contended, and 
-various other interesting topics. 

The Harvest and the Reapers; Home-Work for All, and How to 
Do it. By Harvey Newcoms, Author of “How to be a Lady,” &c., &e 
18mo. Cloth. Price, 62 cents. 

This book sets forth. the greatness of the work to be done at home in converting men to God, and the 
method of doing it. It is admirably adapted for the use of all who are seeking to make themselves 
useful as Christians. 

The Extent of the Atonement in its Relation to God and the Unie 
verse. By T. W. Jenxyn, D.D., F.G.S. A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edt 
tion, prepared by the Author shortly before his death, exclusively for the Ameri: 
can publishers. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This is a new and revised edition of a standard work. As an argument for general, in opposition to 
limited, atonement, it is masterly and:;conclusive. From beginning to end it is one grand march of logic. 
The Poor Girl-and True Woman ; or, Elements of Success drawn 

from the Life.and Character of Mary Lyon. By Witiiam M. Tuarer, Author 

of “The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince.” 12mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. | 

' This work is intended as a companion to “The Poor Boy,’ and inculcates the same lessons for girls 

- which that does for boys. It is full of anecdote and life. 

Safe Home; the Last Days and Happy Death of Fannie Kenyon. By 
M. S. With an Introduction by Prof. Lincorn. 18mo. Flexible cloths 
Price, 25 cents; gilt, or boards, 31 cents. 

“A em little book. There is a power in simple experience of her strong faith and deep love i 
‘touch the heart and wake the conscience of many an older but lukewarm disciple.” —Christian Mirret,, 
Salvation, by Christ ; Discourses on the most Important’Doctrines of the 

Bible. By Francis Wayianp, D.D. F 


Jessie ; or, Trying to be Somebody. A new volume of “The Aimwell Stories! 


16mo. Cloth, gilt, 63 cents. 
This will probably be thought to be the most entertaining of the series yet published. 


IN PRESS. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, embracing, 1. Lectures on Meta- 
p hysics ; 2. Lectures on Logic. Edited by Prof. MANsEL, of Oxford, and Mr. Verrom of Edin- 
urgh. [From early sheets.] 

THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. By Davip Masson, Professor of English Literatre 
University College, London. [From early sheets.] 

-THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By Rev. James Wuirz. With an I 
aap egg of Historical Study, and an Alphabetical Index, prepared exclusively for the erie 
can edi 

THE GREAT DAY OF ATONEMENT ; or, Meditations and Prayers on the last Twen 
four Hours of the Life of Christ upon Earth. From the German of CHaRLoTTEé ELtzaBETH 
BELEIN. : 
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